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CANTO I. 

DEFENCE OP POETRY. 

'Tis ended — grave and mirthful, like the stage 
That would for both these moods your wants as- 
suage, 
Beginning with the solemn and the grand. 
To finish with what all can understand ; 
For, look you, this strange chequerM life is such, 
That pass what may wo should not cry too much. 
Protracted to such lengths has been our Play, 
That few, I think, to hear the whole would stay. 
Yet still would he who framed it venture now 
To speak once more before his final bow. 
In all leave-takings we are apt to stop 
Too long before we bid the curtain drop ; 
So it will be ; yet sigh or laugh again, 
I hope there may be those who won't complain ; 
Although too jgrave for some, too light for others, 
Oblivion soon this poor life's labour covers. 
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2 THE EPILOGUE. 

Result foreseen, accepted from the first, 
Howe'er for favour might its author thirst. 

At first well seen in divers histories, 

In honour, faith, and highest mysteries, 

We gave as 'twere a tragedy to show 

What had pass'd here in ages long ago. 

Then, as exhausted with that serious tone, 

We tried what look'd like comedy, I own. 

Then I took leave of Prose, and thought the Muse 

Would best direct the subjects I might choose ; 

It also seem'd to me that thoughts would pass 

With more conciseness marshal I'd in her class, 

And that for one who hated all parade 

It would be best to haunt her quiet shade. 

Where glancing right and left, from thing to thing, 

He might feel free as to himself to sing, 

Or to some one or two who fain would lie 

With him on some soft grass to watch the sky, 

Intent alone on reaping perfect ease. 

To let sharp critics find fault if they please. 

Besides, to treat the Prose of life in jest 

For certain moods of mind at times seems best. 

Then Prose, with its proud, serious, pompous air, 

Is that precisely which it best can spare ; 

While verse appears to merriment a friend, 

Though not renouncing a more worthy end. 

The fabricators too, what's more, of Prose 

Learn secrets which they care not to disclose. 

The memory of which can make them sick, 
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So little pleased are they with their own trick ; 
And then there's nothing left them but to win 
The Muse's gate-keeper to let them in. 
So that, mistrusting what can be assumed, 
To scale Parnassus thenceforth I presumed ; 
Although at first I never dreamt that all 
Would shout each time they saw me humbly call, 
Whatever e'en their theory might be 
Respecting Prose or any Poetry. 
But e'en our Prose to harsh conclusions led. 
And when we would be cheerful it was said, 
" Some strange delusion has come o'er the man ; 
Account for it let who will if he can." 
This was reproachful — but it soon grew worse 
When we, forsaking Prose, would take to verse. 
Our only comfort being to discover 
That the same blame might fall on any other. 
For now, alack ! in every shape I find 
That to " the sacred Nine " men are unkind. 
And that e'en others who can serve them best 
Must hope for no great favour from the rest. 
Nor is it vulgar taunts they have to fear ; 
A scientific language they will hear 
Somewhat commercial to disparage flights 
In stilted prose in which our age delights ; 
Recalling what some author said of yore. 
Who on the use of Prose set greatest store ; 
For that of Theopompus Photius thought 
Worth more than all the verses could be bought. 
" Two hundred thousand for but two discourses," 
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4 THE EPILOGUE. 

He said, " would yield of profit certain sources;" 

And really the ancient Rhetoricians 

To our self- plaudits could make no additions. 

The men of our day think without their Prose 

We should again h/e savages like those 

From whom they say the human race began, 

Such nonsense thought to show the rise of man. 

So even where they do not quite deny 

That Poets ever had a right to fly, 

There are who say that Prose is for our times 

The only fitting language, and that rhymes 

Which some persist most foolishly to write 

With what belongs to verse denote the night 

Through which men groped as on a darksome way, 

Having nought true or sensible to say; 

That wiser things should occupy these days, 

That useful knowledge needs no Poet's lays. 

Made up of hyperboles, with metric rules, 

A fitting pastime but for idle fools. 

'Tis true, of course, when this old World was 

young, 
What now is told in Prose was mostly sung ; 
The Greeks for laws and songs had the same word, 
Which now, I grant, to us would seem absurd. 
Under the garb of Poets did appear 
All the great sages that to Greece were dear. 
E'en Plato call'd their power a force divine, 
Which far above all man's best wit will shine ; 
The Stagirite opined Philosophy 
Must yield to it superiority, 
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And no hiBtorian Would difsdain to ase 

The name and inspiration of the Muse. 

Old Cadmus and Phf^recydes Greece knows 

As the first writers of what we call Prose, 

Which was at least contented, for a while. 

With really a free though figured style; 

And even Greek has ever sought to be 

Than all our modem tongues from rules more free, 

Of grammar even which it dared oppose 

With boldest ufrage as skill'd Amaud shows. 

Bat then the Sophists soon laid hold of it. 

As the best ground for showing off* their wit, 

As they are sure to do with every tongue 

Of which the Prose to suit them can be strung. 

To them we owe its skill in strategy, 

Its claims despotic, and its jugglery; 

Which still so often men of judgment shocks, 

That to slight Prose becomes no {paradox. 

Although with us no Gorgias may be finmed. 

Nor even an Isocrates be named, 

Who of two vowels would dread more the shock 

Than of two armies ; for we're thought to mock 

ITie artifice of an ambitious Prose, 

We yet employ such as the whole world knows. 

Thus Poetry came first, and long bf^fore 

*Twas thought that Prose could e'er accomplish 

more. 
But this to our men of the present day, 
Though granted is but knowledge thrown away. 
So we no more invoking ancient ages, 
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Would mark now what can be alleged for pages 

Of Poetry of any kind, and hear 

What now is urged to make its folly clear ; 

Though Poetry, not skill'd in self-defence, 

Would leave that art to Prose and pass quick hence. 

A Poet would from Massieu^ e'en recoil, 

As one whose praise in prose the Muse would soil ; 

So little does she like to see paraded 

The merits which her own art have pervaded, 

Disdaining all great pedagogues' applause, 

As if her feelings were her only laws ; 

And thus to play the Orator for her 

Is a fond task to which she would demur. 

But to defend ourselves are we constrain'd 

Briefly to show why she should be retain'd; 

And though for such a part too weak, I fear, 

As her own champion must I now appear. 

The sum of charges, then, 'gainst Poetry 
Appears at least in this our age to be 
The very shallow and audacious thought, 
That sheer abuse of reason is its fault. 
If not " the wine of demons," it is said, 
To argue but a light and empty head. 
But those who cite abuses, now or past. 
Should have their words invertod, foremost last, 
As Sidney well distinguish'd in his day. 
Who to the Muse's scorners this did say: 
" Poetry abuseth not man's wit, 

1 Mem. de TAcad., torn. ii. 
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But man's wit is often found abusing it ; 

Nor should what is abused be prized the less, 

But contrariwise then we should confess 

That what does greatest harm when thus abused, 

Does greatest good when it is rightly used." 

Then too they say that Poets are restrain'd 

With rules, and with senseless forms quite enchain'd. 

Forgetting that the ancient Prose at least 

From rules as strict had never been released. 

Thrasymachus and others would impose 

Severer and more irksome laws on Prose 

Than it was ever thought that verse requires. 

Which the most studied harmony inspires. 

So Prose has its formalities as well. 

Which serve not always the plain truth to tell — 

Its literary paste, we might have said, 

By means of which some meaning can be read, 

A vulgar, tasteless medium to unite 

The writer's thoughts, and them to bring to light. 

To use which men like Joubert have disdain'd 

Who e'en its utter uselessness maintain'd. 

Save as a way to pass the time for some 

Who wait for thoughts that do not always come. 

There still are, as in Greece and Rome we see. 

Some Rhetoricians like theirs not more free. 

Who heeded laws which Cicero explains, 

For keeping Prose rule-bound like Poets' strains. 

Measured gradations had to be observed. 

Proportion's harmony to be preserved ; 

Progressive periods each to numbers bound 
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By rules exact in Prose were to be found. 
These arts, of course, are now no longer used. 
But judgments still by Prose can be abused. 
Not for the sake of harmony, I own. 
But on account of other causes known. 
Prose has unnumber'd phrases at command 
The sense precise of which you understand, 
Without the least conviction that they yield 
Aught but for contention a fresh field. 
Words consecrated thus by mere convention, 
Express not what these authors fear to mention, 
The secret course of minds that seek to dive 
Through spheres, where that convention can't sur- 
vive. 
Not always Prose will reach the depths of thought, 
Or even grasp its object as it ought; 
It rather shirks it, and with skill pretends 
That what it lays down answers all our ends; 
Whereas the Muse, employing her old verse, 
Can penetrate almost the universe. 
Pierce to the darkest cavities of mind, 
Some true solutions indirectly find, 
And by a word, a couplet, or a line, 
Contrive to yield a sense of the divine, 
While leaving intellect no word to say 
In opposition to her potent sway. 
Give scope to all these scorners of the Muse, 
Let them adopt what terms or style they choose, 
Season with sugar'd words the savoury phrase, 
Strengthen appalling periods to amaze, 
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Assume a silken language to allure, 
Flowers and verdant hues to charm procure, 
Adopt the reigning fancies of the age, 
Appeal to some famed adamantine page, 
Multiply objections and citations 
From writers of all ages and all nations — 
And scarce a sentence vibrates on their tongue. 
From which some en*or cannot soon be wrung. 
Whether they vent their praises or condemn, 
Their hearers feel disposed to mutter "'hem !" 
There's ever at the bottom, lower down, 
What with mistrust their rhetoric can crown. 
Whereas the Muse, emerging from the deep. 
Brings up some truth that memory will keep ; 
While she with that will Pindarize and soar 
Where cunning Prose can follow her no more. 
In Prose, of course, you may devise some plan 
To raise a monument as learning can, 
Or science, too, discarding every aid 
But what from methods of its own is made ; 
Yet, even there, these volumes all perused. 
There will be some who think words are abused. 
And still, whatever may be urged and said 
That minds in short have simply been misled. 
What ignorance in knowledge ! they will cry. 
With what soft accents will it facts deny; 
Prove and disprove with eloquence so grand 
That none its artful power can withstand. 
So great is still the force of its pretence 
To be the only guardian of good sense. 
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It has indeed so many tricks to use, 

That simple Truth is often sure to lose. 

Linguistic Potency, to her no friend. 

Has ways in opposition without end. 

Without intending even to mislead. 

To silence others seems its greatest need. 

'Tis common servant to the senses five, 

From which too oft its force it will derive. 

To prejudices also it will bow. 

As all men who observe it must allow ; 

Conveying their impressions with an air 

Which seems to say that all else is unfair. 

To banish whole truths from our mental state. 

And it of highest things depopulate. 

Prose can of course bo right as well as wrong. 
But Truth's inherent in the flights of song. 
Where its worst dangers are less often found, 
Than where we think we tread on solid ground. 
The tendency of Prose is what we mean 
When we would have its faults and vices seen ; 
And that it has a bias in most times 
Few will deny comparing it with rhymes. 
The errors that Lord Bacon would disclose 
Are chiefly, if not always, found in Prose, 
From which, if Learning would indeed be free, 
'Twere wise to have recourse to Poetry, ^ 
Which, while it may not value learning much, 
Can yield it sometimes an etherial touch ; 
Such as I grant he but in brief supposes, 
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'Midst all the great refonns that he proposes, 

CoDfessing even that he deems it hest 

Not loDg in such a lower hall to rest, 

As if he thought it much less worth atteotion 

Than other parts of learning he must mention ; 

Though to disgrace himself he wont so try 

As Poetry's divineness to deny. 

Prose has recourse to matches and divorces. 

Both equally unjust, both great resources. 

It matches Faith with Ignorance, and then 

Divorces sentiment from minds of men. 

The Muses never render'd blind but one, 

Thamyris, when they victory had won 

O'er that audacious player on the lyre ; 

And the conditions did that fate require. 

But who could count those blinded by the Prose 

Which darkens oft the plainest truth one knows. 

Prose, still considered as a verbal art. 

Is apt to play at times a juggling part. 

Its phrases are a skill'd Magician's tricks ; 

It changes antique marble into bricks. 

Then, with a touch, it makes new bricks to shine 

As oldest things, of origin divine. 

The exigencies, as they're call'd, of style 

Alone suffice a reader to beguile. 

Whether it be the florid or the dry, 

Or that which speaks by figures to the eye ; 

Whether it be the lofty or the pert, 

Incautious hearers it may soon pervert. 
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Then here to magnify and there diminish, 

And with harmonious cadences to finish, 

Lies in the method of an artful Prose, 

As every one acquainted with it knows. 

But what will not such exigencies need ? 

It is in Prose that you have most to heed. 

Whether it be the cumbrous or the Buskin, 

(As no one would grant sooner than great Ruskin,) 

Keen epigrams, or sly Periphrasis, 

Or Metonymy and Antithesis, 

Synecdoche and arrant trausformation. 

Hyperbole and wild amplification, 

Aposiopesis so cunning ever, 

Circumlocution to be trusted never ; 

Epiphonema and polemical. 

The scientific and the technical. 

Apothegmatism and its euphony. 

With Pleonasm and Macrology, 

Anadiplosis, fearful more than all. 

When like street-criers it will shout and call. 

Repeating nicknames like our present Press, 

Cool or impassion'd choices to express. 

Without a previous study of the things 

On which it will employ its sharpest stings ; 

Though really such culture oft is there, 

The wonder is that it can be so fair. 

But when grave Prosemen have diseased opinions. 

Their skill proves how they hate sweet Truth's 

dominions. 
Coining new words to kindle indignation, 
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Or rather keep alive that of their nation. 

Though after all what's caU'd by many " clever," 

Proves often only how some will endeavour 

To mystify themselves as well as others 

With some fresh trick that poor Truth wholly 

smothers, 
Till with their Prose they even seem to be 
In no small danger of insanity. 
To heed their brains if not yet mad they ought. 
When reading what they pen it may be thought. 
Prose now has stores of names that men detest, 
Which it reserves for use against the best; 
These best so qualified, are then proposed 
As representing what's to them opposed. 
The hue and cry will only gather force, 
And this to call up youth is a resource. 
So the whole odium that sheer fools deserve, 
Is made an end against the wise to serve. 
Such is its boldness now, that it will brand 
The noblest words that language can command, 
As odious most, though since the world began 
The things so call'd were deem'd the best for man. 
Prose now is like a blind man with his stick. 
To use which well is its acquired trick. 
Such skilful blows, to the sweet Muse unknown, 
At least most foreign to her wonted tone, 
Can send us, while recoiling with disgust, 
To her as one whom we can better trust. 
Delighted with her under-song of sense 
In which we find no cunning or pretence. 
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No Rhetorician's culinary art, 

Distorting judgment to corrupt the heart. 

Oh, may it then much rather still be mine 

To hold sweet converse with the sacred Nine. 

For 'tis not so when Poets ye will hear ; 

What prompts the Muse however sung is clear, 

Irrefragable past all man's endeavour 

From absolute immortal truth to sever. 

For sentiment and instinct are a guide. 

More safe than reason, whatever be its side. 

Prose seldom calls things by their real name. 

And hence the little value oft of fame ; 

For Prose appeals to prejudice, much more 

Than to the judge it boasted of before; 

Whereas in verse some truth must be expressed, 

And downright falsehood can't in song be dressed. 

For that requires always long delay, 

While she must fly, and no where ever stay. 

Prose, reasoning, says reason is its guide. 

But Poetry with sentiment will side ; 

And reasoning deceives and has false cards. 

While sentiment its trickery discards. 

O'er Prose's cup great sweetness oft is strown. 

But at the bottom lies what 'twill not own ; 

Arabian spices make a tempting show, 

Ephesian aconite exists below. 

To French esteem'd the clearest of all Prose, 

Instinctively the Sophist always goes. 

Convinced that there he's mostly sure to find 

Some tricks to practise always upon mind; 
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Whereas the sparks of light. the Mase will throw 
Are full of dangers for the plants he'd grow. 
She wakens no suspicions in the breast. 
And those who listen feel themselves at rest. 
There's no word-catching to excite distrust, 
And think with her each hearer feels he must ; 
She ne'er accepts plain cool exaggerations, 
Nor takes delight in lengthen'd attestations. 
Responsive quick to Nature faithful ever. 
She must feel free to contradict her never; 
No more than feels an artist, howe'er wild. 
In that respect the Muse's well-loved child. 
Even when fallen from her highest st^te, 
Her frankness can her fault extenuate. 
Make no pretences, knowing all to be 
Will this poor smiling, bold, sweet Poetry. 
She must belong to those who make least boast. 
Who of each simple fact are conscious most. 
Who show when aught they would in brief express 
What feeling prompts whatever be its dress. 
Sir Philip Sidney is an honour'd name 
With those who would the Muses shield from 

blame ; 
He proves that scarcely can a Poet be 
A liar as the Prose writer we see. 
Historians and Physicians often lie. 
Asserting this and that with boldness high ; 
He does not cite of course the daily Press 
But how that serves tinth I leave you to guess. 
Whereas the Poet ne'er affirmeth aught 
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And so thus lying hardly can be caught ; 
He makes no circles round imagination 
To conjure you to believe a false narration. 
Play with the figure that may fancy strike, 
Saith he, or else reject it if you like. 
He cites not authors to establish lies, 
But from his entry to the Muses flies. 
That they may tell him not what is or not, 
But what should or should never be forgot ; 
And verse exceedeth Prose, you can't deny, 
In knitting up of things in memory. 
When most it errs 'tis only to convey 
Some image showing what men used to say, 
While leaving it to common sense and you 
To make distinctions 'twixt the false and true. 

Prose seems to like the Rule more than the Good ; 

Not so the Poet can be understood ; 

For 'tis the Good that prompts him most to sing, 

As if the Rule were a forgotten thing. 

So amidst boldest flights, through highest air. 

The Muse heeds only what is true and fair. 

Like some small jewel brightest to the eye. 

As if reflecting in one flash the sky 

To bring it down untarnish'd to the ground 

Where to exceed all setting it is found. 

A lapidary's judgment needed- here, 

Would soon make this our estimate most clear. 

Jewels are just the same, however placed; 

Their setting varies with each age's taste. 
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'Tis so with gems of Poetry and Prose ; 
The latter changes as each epoch flows; 
The former's words whatever they may say 
Accord with more than humours of the day. 
Proee is the setting, not worth much alone ; 
Verse is the gem with lustre of its own. 
Witness what visits oft the youthful mind 
In thoughts and aspirations of this kind ; 
Alone, suppose, upon a summer's morn 
The Muse to it appearing then first born, 
Lone with the breeze, the tree, or bending flower 
To feel what's ne'er forgotten from that hour — 
A foretaste of the bliss prepared above 
For those whose life already is but Love. 

Then how this Prose is slow describing aught — 
While Poetry flies quick, as swift as thought. 
Leaving behind it Pictures for the eye 
As true as those flash'd by Photogra phy. 
Books, pages, phrases will your Prose require — 
A word suffices for the Poet's Lyre ; 
Though not to* make things Algebra he tries 
Like Prose pretending how with that it vies ; 
While 'tis not brevity we find it gaining 
But only abstract views not worth retaining : 
And then, besides, if only x and y^ 
'Tis not e'en language ; so we'd pass it by. 
'Tis true there may be cited lines of prose 
Of which in fewest words the beauty shows. 
Laconic brevity is sometimes found 

G 
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As if we touched the Muse's hest loved ground ; 
But these are by some skilful Bard of Prose 
Who what his language wants but too well knows. 
Of course some flights of Poesy are high, 
And oft through clouds that intercept the sky, 
Yet always is there seen some light beyond 
Of which the heart itself must needs grow fond. 
Her phrensy even never is, we know. 
That worst of all which wears a reasoning show. 

And then again, compared with Poetry, 

How Prose to daily matters brings obscurity ! 

Yes, doubts and trains of consequences long, 

Which you escape by intercourse with song. 

Inherent in all Prose's composition 

Is art exciting multipled suspicion. 

With Greeks and Latins both it was the way 

For artisans of style, as in our day, 

To keep their language totally distinct 

From what with common usage .could be link'd. 

In Prose no fault was more to be eschew'd 

Than that of speaking like the multitude; ' 

And even still in point of fact it ne'er 

Employs the terms and phrases most used there ; 

For English Prose has fashions of its own 

Which e'en in conversation are unknown ; 

So that its boast of greater common sense 

Is after all in some respects pretence. 

' Amau sur la Prose- Grecque, M^m. de TAcad., torn. 
Ixxx. 
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Prose is, you mast admit, the bookish style 

Which Joubert and Montaigne consider'd vile, 

That savours more of ink and of the pen 

Than of the voice and soul and air of men. 

Without which on the paper style exists 

Leaving the mind encompass'd with its mists. 

Whereas the Poet speaks from heart to heart. 

And has the language of its deepest part. 

Then here remark again, what all can see. 

That when we give ourselves to Poetry 

We end not where we ought to have begun. 

As Prose-writers we know have often done. 

With questions to determine the true sense 

Of words which can be construed an offence ; 

For from such false appearances you find 

The Muse most free will leave the human mind. 

But words in Prose will change from time to time 

More than the sounds essential to a rhyme. 

The former oft acquire a novel sense ; 

The ancient style would now be thought pretence. 

Opinions, humours, manners change so fast 

That Prose with sense the same can never last. 

Whereas in fact, the spiritual side 

Of all ideas that in verse reside. 

In every age must clearly be the same 

And warm with soul from which at first it came. 

The treatment too and themes of Prose are such. 
It can*t be said to humanize us much, 
Or merit so the title still deserved 

c 2 
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By Poets from humanity not swerved. 
In truth 'tis interwoven oft with things 
Of which no Poet who is free e*er sings. 
The wars of Homer are in part ideal, 
Unless you say that goddesses are real ; 
But Prose's trumpet fills the universe 
With themes that would sound infamous in verse, 
Such as these ironclads and " Devastations," 
Without which there's no safety now for nations. 
Why this should be so Prose can best relate 
Which may itself for much congratulate. 
Since what this nineteenth century likes most 
Is that of which its Prose will chiefly boast. 
The subject often is debasing too ; 
Which with the Muse you know would never do, 
Who ne'er accepts a theme that cannot be 
Made to show beauty or sublimity. 
At least to yield an innocent narration, 
Which can amuse as chatty and Horatian. 
With every famous volume that exists 
Prose has to enter oft the noisy lists, 
Works it must combat or at least recall 
That its past trophies may be guarded all, 
And this amidst cacophonous confusion 
Which proves of pleasure surely no diffusion. 
From such encounters it can never cease. 
The Bard meanwhile his solo sings in peace.' 
Prose has to exercise the mind in what 
The Poet thinks should rather be forgot. 
^"*^ ' Joubert. 
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'Tis his part to make choice of exercise 

In which the greatest pleasure always lies. 

For thoughts which Prose leaves dormant in the 

breast, 
The Muse calls forth to yield us what is best, 
And the chief faculties that she employs 
Are those precisely most replete with joys. 
Prose as conversant most with real life 
Has necessarily much to do with strife. 
It is concern'd with hatred and suspicion. 
Which surely are to pleasure no addition. 
Who ought to care for prosy quarrels thus 
With which these authors make so great a fuss ? 
Whereas the Muse will exercise the mind 
In matters wholly of another kind, 
That leave impressions gentle, often grand, 
As if she nothing else could understand. 
It is from her that therefore we receive 
The highest pleasures that will none deceive — 
Such as the exercise of mind itself 
Without the least regard to views of pelf. 
Of admiration and of gratitude 
And hope, and wish no duty to elude. 
Of thought upon the beauty of the soul. 
Or of the body e'en its partner sole, 
Or of disinterested and worthy actions 
That yield the heart its highest satisfactions. 
Our Nature, sprung from indigence and wealth, 
The Muse who grants the latter gives it health, 
Enriching it with images so blest 
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It ought to think that Poetry is best ; 

And, as a wise philosopher has said, / 

'Tis better by desires to be led 

To least things than in greatest to have part 

Along with dull inaction of the heart. 

To wish for things is more than to possess 

The same, where you no longings will express. 

But of all treasures that the Muse can bring 

The greatest is when she of Love will sing ; 

And, without love, a Poet is to be 

Esteem'd, you know, a sheer nonentity. 

Than love and friendship nothing is more strong 

To move the heart and make it hate all wrong. 

If these should sometimes start a mystic thought, 

I'd only ask, is that the Poet's fault ? 

Saint Catherine of Genoa would cry, 

" Oh, for lost souls in hell what misery. 

Incapable of loving, there to be ! " 

As if she said, " to have no Poetry!" 

I doubt if she'd regstrd it a privation 

To lose by death the Prose of any nation. 

Another field for marshalling these hosts 
Is History of which Prose loudly boasts, 
Which proves not always to the Muses dear 
As we must pause awhile to notice here. 
The times heroic were with Homer closed, 
As from his own complaints may be supposed; 
The fabulous were not to Poets due — 
Of which they own*d they nought or little knew ; 
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While those of reason — perfected became 

What Prose best loves, although an empty name ; 

Since goodness never profited we find 

By that which grew the castom of mankind. 

All that the Poets did then with the fable 

Was to embellish as they might be able. 

From Theseus then to Homer we must trace 

The reign of that so famed heroic race. 

Which was to Poets ever the most dear. 

Of which great Homer left a picture here 

Such as we cannot land for noble ways 

Without including Poets in our praise. 

For first of all, deducting names of art 

And fables old recalled to play a part, 

It does appear idolatry was not 

In the grand times Prose leaves to be forgot. 

From which both Greece and I^ome itself were free, 

There being not a trace of it to see 

Throughout all Homer, as wise men have shown. 

Whatever else we have to blame and own. 

Sons of Apollo, Neptune, even Jove, 

Were pompous names by which the Poet strove 

To dignify his heroes, merely men. 

To whom no real worship was paid then. 

In times heroic thus of Poetry 

We trace no statues for this infamy. 

Nor Greece, nor Rome in his age such things knew, 

And proof of this is singular to view. 

The Poet shows us only raised up hands 

To signify to Heaven their demands. 
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Little to them of course was clearly known 
Of the true common Father that we own ; 
And so their mode of worship seem'd more cold 
Than what in Christian usage we behold. 
These ancients, praying high Heaven, always stood 
And kneel to kings and mortals only would ; 
\But when their sculptured Deities seem'd men 
To them they, knelt as what was proper then ; 
And if the Romans also standing pray'd 
It is that statues with them were not made 
In these first ages, as Augustin said, 
To purer knowledge having first been led. 
So when the Poet shows men standing thus 
With hands upraised, he tells the fact to us.* 
From other superstitions no less free 
The pious Greeks of Homer's time we see. 
Adore and sacrifice they did we know 
And hold that Heaven conducted things below ; 
Yet were they neither cruel nor austere, 
As from their songs and dances do appear. 
Love of their country, loyalty to kings, 
These too were all their old Poetic things. 
'Twas not till later that divisions sprung ; 
Till then tlieir knightly union could be sung; 
As it was that which led to punish crime 
These kings to Troy in the heroic time. 
Respect too for Heaven caused respect for kings, 
Another virtue that the Poet brings; 
For parents and old age respect no less — 
4 Mem. de TAcad., torn. Ixvi. 
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All this alike wears a Poetic dress, 

As did the thought that strangers and poor men 

As come from God should he regarded then. 

Simple hut just ideas did the Muse, 

Frankness and friendship, in those times infuse; 

For sensihility hesides she made them first 

By which she would impart a nohle thirst. 

Then music, not what moralists could say 

Was thought enough to guard Penelope. 

But what will shock our Prose the worst of all 

Is the harsh name that they would warfare call. 

Achilles owns he loves a peaceful life 

Amidst his dear relations far from strife; 

And wise Ulysses ever thought no joy 

So great as to have nought to do with Troy. 

The times heroic of the Poet thus 

With all our Prose might yield a hint to us. 

To show war's horrors and destructions must 

As a profession waken hut disgust. 

Such were the minds of these heroic men 

As the Poetic fire had made them then. 

So that the praise of noblest history 

Must he no less the praise of Poesy. 

But things are greatly changed since those old 

times. 
And later annals none should tell in rhymes. 
Besides, I think that Poets all inspired 
Could scarcely tell what now is oft admired. 
Impossible, they'd find it e'en to say 
The party jargon of the present day. 
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I blame not Prose when history unrolls 

Her long monotonous perplexing scrolls. 

Nor would T all her difficulties trace 

Which Prose when meeting seldom can efface. 

But e'en supposing first all things ^xact 

What skills it telling in detail each fact, 

What no one upon earth will care to know, 

Of which no less it makes so great a show ? 

Its Father, claiming 'honour from each Muse, 

Leaves us, I fear, not very much to choose 

Between the vices of the times he drew 

And those which now are thought to be so new. 

I grant the Pagan thoughts at least in name 

As ours at present cannot be the same. 

Impossible were now their blindness all 

That gave such proof of man's primeval fall. 

There is a public sense and an opinion 

Due to the Christian Church's long dominion. 

Which has so changed and modified all ground 

And made e'en bad men oft have judgment sound. 

That what is told of other times will seem 

A libel on humanity — a dream. 

But still, however startling now and then, 

Herodotus himself ascribes to men 

Crimes and mistakes so like what now we see 

That e'en his pages breathe monotony. 

All for more money then was said and done ; 

The same dull course have these last races run. 

Life is still that Medusa's raft where friends. 

With daggers drawn dispute till their life ends 
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For a snck'd lemon suck'd some huiulred times, 

To suck once more prepared for any crimes. 

So far it is the subject that we blame ; 

But then its treatment often cries for shame. 

For such is still the evil in men's hearts 

That Prose will chiefly seek to play those parts 

In which its skill is found in strict alliance 

With that which has on Truth no sole reliance ; 

Till, what seems rather strange, on Christian ages. 

Prose will boast most of its misleading pages. 

All differences then it will ignore, 

And show men just like Pagans as before. 

So that it seems then even to endeavour 

To make things more monotonous than ever. 

It speaks alone of nations who adhered. 

Like all barbarians once we know so fear'd. 

To such respect for Force, and Force alone 

That all but soldiers were dishonoured grown. 

Even in Greece, Parnassus full in view 

And yet where war alone you'd think they knew, 

No other occupation esteem'd grand 

But that of men who have a sword in hand. 

Except at Corinth where the arts supplied 

Employments that in honour with them vied. 

Prose seems concerned only with this rage 

For Force that fills most the old heathen page. 

And we can't hear it tell of Christian Rome 

Without demanding why from Truth 'twill roam ? 

The pages of La Gournerie have told 

What that Rome often saw in ages old ; 
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And sooth, I think, no sadder book can be 

Than that which owns what she's been forced to 

see. 
No hateful deeds can be at any time 
Which will not with her later annals chime. 
But Prose elicits from that History, 
Nought that can ward off this monotony, 
And so must needs come in for part in blame 
When dwelling so on things that are the same. 
Pointing at evil always to men's eyes 
It special pleading like a Lawyer tries. 
Without the least wish ever to distinguish — 
While using art the light left to extinguish. 

Then coming to relate the deeds of foes 
Declared to Christian Rome, which they oppose, 
We find that Prose is not a thing to trust. 
That its best skill is shown when 'tis unjust. 
While sooth in this regard the Poets stand 
On elevations which respect command. 
Or rather in our times upon a throne 
Which Prose not e'en attempts to make its own — 
As when with Pindar the grave Muse proclaims 
What Prose resists (I will not cite men's names) 
A fact that many now would deem untrue. 
But in his words I'll give it here to you: 
" Time which produces all things never can. 
With all its power, do certain things for man. 
No time can change, whatever course be run. 
What once was justly or unjustly done, 
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Or canse it not to have been done.*' That's what 

No Prose can alter and no interest blot. 

Such is the sentence of the Mnses here 

Which to historians ought to be most dear. 

But they, unmoved by Laws eternal, find 

In ancient deeds occasion for their mind 

To exercise its wit and overthrow 

The judgments of all ages that we know. 

For Prose will tiy to varnish or to hide 

The crimes of those upon its favour'd side. 

And so has oft attempted to reverse 

A law coeval with the universe. 

Prose too with all its boast cannot agree 

E'en with itself on themes of History. 

Paterculus and Tacitus will paint 

Tiberius as a monster and a saint. 

If only these write, which are we to trust ? 

Is it the second rather than the first ? 

Timou of Athens surely will be found 

For unanimity in Prose safe ground ; 

But Plutarch and the rest of them are wrong. 

Says Tanneguy le Fevre, not in song ; 

"And no more honest man " he says, " could be. 

Or one more fraught with soft humanity." 

" A most judicious writer," too he's styled 

By Resnel ; so then must have been beguiled 

Laertius, Pliny, Cicero as well. 

Who Shakspeare's version of the story tell. 

Then the grave Photius has a version new 

For many facts which we all thought we knew ; 
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So that the Prose he read which was so clear 

Would make what was thought certain disappear. 

This Prose which boasts of being so exact 

Seems therefore contradicted by the fact ; 

Or in its clear expression what great use 

When it is open this way to abuse ? 

Whereas the Poet, passive to events, 

To facts and not to any aims assents. 

Even although the facts should be opposed 

To what he always wish'd and e'en supposed ; 

As when he feels obliged to own and say 

(What least of all he*d like to own to-day) 

'Twas no Republic but a tyrant king 

That caused the sorrows which disunion bring. 

In fact, what rules him ever, Inspiration, 

A source of Love, praise, blame, and indignation. 

Can ne'er be used to outrage common sense. 

The force of passion banishing pretence; 

And so the cool designing plans of art 

Are left to Prose as Reason without heart. 

Scott as a Poet feels obliged to use 

Words Prose rejects and use them like the Muse. 

Monks, Priests, and Saints are ever on his tongue. 

In their true sense which only could be sung. 

For Melrose Abbey could possess no charm 

If from such cells came only lies and harm. 

'Tis true the ancient chroniclers are just ; 

Them when relating what they knew, we trust. 

But Prose can claim no merit from their truth 

Since fine prose-writers they were not forsooth, 
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Like those by whom it is so oft disguised 

That at no falsehood readers are surprised. 

Now, History is the fortress of all Prose, 

And if that fall, what's left it to oppose 

The gentle invitations of the Muse 

Some other subject for your thoughts to choose ? 

Or would you now the state of letters cite 
And to their study Prose-lovers invite ? 
Prose seems more apt to render men unfair 
Of which in no age were examples rare. 
Since e*en Lactautius, as a Christian, blames 
Unjustly and his own zeal only shames, 
The verses of Lucilius where he sings 
Wnat the best virtue is and what it brings. 
Prose is a sharp tool now in many a hand 
The best and greatest men to wound or brand, 
Of whom to sing the Muse would feel inspired 
As of great Newman from vain strife retired. 
Prose like a serpent fastens on its man 
And then to crush him will do all it can. 
No moderation in the use of strength, 
The victim in its toils must sink at length. 
Hence one who knew it well said lately this : 
" Trust me, its object it will never miss. 
If it accused me of my father's death. 
To contradict it would be wasting breath ; 
For if I pleaded innocence to-day. 
To-morrow it would prove still more and say 
That I had also my own mother slain; 
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Such Prose to combat is an effort vain. 

Deny a thing, and next day it will show 

That neither you nor I the truth can know. 

All things, of course, 'twill say can be denied 

By those who have to favour some one side. 

Yes; say he did not do it, if you will. 

He was a man prepared to do it still. 

If 'twas not him, it must have been his brother. 

He has not one. Then 'twas of his some other." 

Prose will assert, insinuate, suppress — 

It has a noble instrument — the Press. 

Yet on its journals only ^x your eye 

And see how Prose can twist most things awry. 

Day after day the same tricks ever using, 

And bold as if no truth it was abusing. 

When by the zeal of error thus inspired. 

The greatest wonder is it grows not tired 

Such stale and tedious stratagems applied 

To gain the victory for some one side. 

These " articles " that journal readers suit 

Abound with talent; that is past dispute. 

Then judgments are express'd with wondrous might, 

But what I'd ask is. Are they always right ? 

Take what you like: is no point strain'd or wrong? 

Is there a thought you could transfer to song? 

The nicknames of the Press I think would be 

A strange harsh sound if used in Poetry ; 

Though statesmen's wits may seek to frame some 

more 
Which in such contests were not known before. 
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To tack on to the Vatican an " ism," 

To swell the jargon of a spiteful schism. 

The worship of bad Echos is not found 

Within the Muse's consecrated ground; 

Nor can malicious irony prevail 

When it is she who chronicles the tale; 

For she supposes men are like herself, 

And what's opposed to Love leaves on the shelf. 

And then in revolutionary times 

Is Prose what you'd prefer to Poet's rhymes? 

Orpheus tamed lions, tigers with his verse; 

Prose has made men than lions, tigers worse. 

Amphion's verses raised Thebes as we own. 

Prose has whole states and cities overthrown. 

There is one fact, whatever you oppose; 
Essentially a journalist is Prose. 

Or take some far-famed novels of the day, 

Is that the Prose on which your praise will stay ? 

I grant it may prove useful in this sense. 

Which is itself not wanting in offence — 

That it exposes human crime so well. 

We feel the dire necessity of Hell, 

And can its certainty most plainly show 

As when we read the famed Gaboiiau, 

Though in his " golden clique " no doubt he err'd 

In representing Hell as not deferred, 

But as consummate in the present life. 

Which is with well-known facts to be at strife* 
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But not to take account of that grim gain 
From all this language I would ask again 
What is there to please a nohle mind 
That would provision for its cravings find ? 
Both Sterne and Fielding Poetry evince, 
But what say you of those who have come since ? 
And Sterne, I say, whose faults should be forgiven 
For having view'd things with the smile of 

Heaven. 
The French and English novels of our time 
Which have long silenced all the minstrel's rhyme, 
Display no doubt great power in the pen 
To paint and praise a certain race of men. 
Such prose is an exponent clearly fair 
Of what seems epidemic in the air 
We have to breathe, howe'er we may desire 
To dwell in spheres that may be, if not higher. 
Somewhat unlike what we must daily see ; 
There's small amusement in monotony. 
And then besides, the scenes Prose authors paint 
Suffice at times to justify complaint. 
All readers are not stockbrokers to know 
The language even of Gaboriau. 
The kind of knowledge that these tales require 
Seems that which some at least cannot admire. 
Such business matters may seem vastly fine 
To office clerks and others in that line ; 
But really 'tis too much to expect 
There should be none who pleasures such neglect. 
Their very titles indicate a choice 
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Of subjects in which all men can't rejoice ; 
As in that novel called " The Lerouge Case," 
Accordant more with an attorney's place 
Than with the chamber of a student such 
As themes like that are never seen to touch. 
Those who will seek to hear of worldly ways 
And of our high life's customs in these days 
May like to see the whole, and catch the tone 
Of what the French blame in its " half" alone. 
But who that is familiar with that whole 
Can find contentment in it for his soul 
When reading these prose painters of the things 
That no true Poet without anguish sings ? 
Upon the whole, of life as known around, 
Methinks enough, yes, quite enough, is found 
Without demanding portraits from the pen 
Best skill'd in sketching such a tribe of men. 

If on another side, regarding Prose, 
We turn to the much read memoirs of those 
Who give us their experience of the great, 
And tell of nobles who have served the state, 
The beauty of the style, at least to me, 
Seems somewhat wanting in variety, 
I would not rudely openly betray 
My own opinion of the present day. 
To imitate that goat-girl of Provence, 
At Avignon seeking to be hired once, 
Who, ask'd if the French tongue to her were 
known, 

D 2 
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Replied, preferring music of her own, 

" Be tranquil, madame, not much will suffice 

To teach me all your jargon in a trice ;" 

Though in esteeming her soft language she 

Left an example to embolden me. 

But truly from such Prose I'd rather fly 

To herd with Poets or with such as try 

By means of thought at least and feeble verse 

To give up state things for the universe. 

Perhaps I'd find they were not Poets born. 

But doggrel would not till me with such scorn. 

And then I'd ask in graver matters still. 
Can Prose suffice all wishes to fulfil ? 
Have moralists in prose nought to deplore ? 
Have theologians e'en a faultless store ? 
With all their school-points arguing so long. 
Which no one e'er can tune to suit a song. 
Prose Pascalizes, amplifies, explains, 
And more than what is authorized maintains. 
Enough is not a scriptural relation ; 
It seems to have some special information. 
'Tis Poets more than doctors who'd decide 
That this agrees not with the Christian side. 
In all things Prose is too precise for me ; j 
The Poet leaves things still a mystery. 
He has no artificial schemes devised 
To show what comes down from Heaven method- 
ized. 
Prose follows methods even in regard 
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To matters which that process should discard ; 

But Poetry of such will never boast, 

And while unfinish'd it will know the most. 

For views laid down as being quite complete, 

As Prose pretends, are often self-deceit. 

The Poet wrapt in themes above us high, 

Will be the first to find that clouds are nigh. 

He feels himself encompass'd with them still, 

And knows that be so too he ever will. 

Not so the dealer in ambitious prose, 

Who thinks that he sees clearly, all things knows. 

Prose with audacious ease surveys the Peak, 

And ne'er will own he finds himself most weak ; 

He thinks he scales it, measures it, and then 

Coolly propounds his theory to men. 

Cool as a lawyer seated in his court. 

To which, he says, all men must have resort. 

Unawed by that great altitude which wrung 

From the Apostle words that should be sung. 

He likes the clear, coarse phrases of the day, 

And uses them in a religious way. 

Penal, work, payment, satisfaction, debt. 

Nought known to Pen ton vi lie will he forget. 

So which is best for theologic lore 

I leave you to decide ; I'll plead no more. 

Oh, Scribes so famous, how you prose will stalk. 
Like those who threaten by their very walk ! 
" All souls " was long the old Poetic phrase, 
But " Holy souls " suit more prosaic days 
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That will presume to say what God must do, 

That nought inexplicable can be true ; 

That will in thought with pompous steps repair 

To Hell, and say who clearly must be there. 

For Prose is still the same, and can't endure 

To leave a theme unless of all 'tis sure. 

Prose should have books of cookery, to show 

How tyrants can be used and dress'd up so 

As theologians even to appear, 

With terms exact, all dreadful to cause fear. 

Despots there are, with soft words wrapp'd in 

black. 
Whose thoughts seem pity for mankind to lack. 
Who dares confront or meet them face to face, 
Unawed by such a measured, haughty pace ! 
Yet in their adamantine garb I see 
A weakness never felt by Poetry. 
While grim Jansenius even they exceed, 
I'm not dispensed from feeling greatly need 
Of that deep, prudent, and capacious mind 
Which with the Poet oftenest you find, 
That marshals all its flights by charity, 
And seeks no other regularity. 
Suspicious of what aims to be complete, 
And soaring above logical deceit, 
To own it sees the best by fits and starts 
And farthest when it corresponds with hearts. 
Now that is but to need the Muse's wing. 
Or rather want to hear what she will sing. 
For though she will not often take her flight 
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Where Prose makes all things gloomy as the night, 
As when great Bourdaloue hears only chains 
Battling for mortals where they suffer pains, 
She thinks it better through bright clouds to 

soar, 
Where aye of joy and mercy she hears more. 
She sends forth Popes, as in the middle ages. 
Who write for certain notes explaining pages 
That they had found in Terence rather hard. 
So little would they Poetry discard ; 
Or others, like great Innocent the Third, 
Demanding that all poor men should be heard, 
And that for all alike the laws should be 
The same — a dictate too of Poetiy. 
For theologians, moralists as well. 
Should feel the puissance of her glorious spell ; 
She shows great Dore's picture of the stairs 
Down which descends the Christ who all repairs, 
When from some silent girl will fall a tear 
At seeing goodness thus majestic near. 
For painting such is Poetry quite pure, 
Which best and quickest thoughtlessness can 

cure. 
Ay, quicker than of words your whole an'ay. 
Accentuate, divide them as you may. 
In short, it seems without the Muse's aid. 
That all grave study is defective made. 
Left to themselves, these Prose writers affect 
To know too much, at least as some suspect. 
Prose in an English Di*ama is accused 
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Of having ancient languages abused. 

By false adjustments for the vulgar ear, 

Pretending to bring distant matters near, 

Of wrongfully imprisoning fair truth, 

Of using clap-traps to mislead raw youth, 

Of loving to philosophize in schools 

Till subtlest sages seem the greatest fools. 

Of countenancing crimes 'gainst states and kings 

By giving false names to all public things, 

Of being wanton, fond of angry strife. 

With jest and taunts to spoil the joys of life, 

Of being prostitute, with no reserve, 

Forgotten feuds reviving to preserve. 

Whereas at last consenting to attend 

To what the Muse to sing of will descend. 

We seem to catch a glance of what is higher 

Than ever Prose attempted to inspire. 

To make the mind more apt for things divine, 

Though what's beyond us it will not define. 

'Tis only gleams that dart and pass away. 

But you can't bend or decompose the ray. 

There's nought to change or criticize with art; 

Their lustre brief illuminates the heart. 

Poets were " makers " in the Grecian tongue, 

As if it were creation when they sung, 

The maker of these makers having given 

An efficacy e'en like that of Heaven, 

When with the force of truth almost divine, 

They cause some beauty in the mind to shine. 

Their name is therefore far above what men 
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Call learning or the sage's wisdom then. 

The philosophic, learned man can teach. 

The highest object that mere Prose can reach ; 

The Poet moves and makes desire to spring, 

Which is a higher and a nobler thing ; 

For to be moved to do that which we know 

Exceeds what ever in the mind can grow. 

To move mnst even be the canse of teaching, 

For who is taught that is not to that end reaching]? 

And moving leads to action which is more 

Than mind without a soul, whate'er its store. 

Prose to views abstract much more often leads ; 

But poetry to waken feeling speeds. 

The force of Prose is intertwined with speech. 

The Poet's picture will the tongue outreach — 

Picture that leaves the words of song to be 

Forgotten in that silent Poetry 

Where no ear reaches and no eye beholds 

The fair idea which no art controls. 

It brings within the sight e'en of the mind 

An image that in language you can't find; 

Which strikes and pierces with mysterious skill 

What Prose has never done and never will. 

The Muse enraptured heard within the heart. 

You feel that she has play*d the highest part. 

Prose invites Prose to scribble on for ever ; 

The Poet sings and is refuted never. 

But to have sung is not our sole offence. 

" Our choice of subjects shows a want of sense." 
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Since these fresh accusations will be made, 
Let's meet them, and seek nothing to evade. 



Canto II. 

STREET PLAY. 

In our past Lyrics we must own 
There was an unartistic tone. 
Almost plebeian, some would say. 
Or what they'd call a vulgar way. 
Such as Petronius so abjured. 
As verses not to be endured ; 
Since " nothing that the people know 
A Poet should be found to show ;" 
Though that is not so clear to me 
In practice or in theory. 
No doubt the charge is therefore true ; 
I hope we've not offended you. 
We live at present in au age 
When many hate a simple page. 
As they scorn music, howe'er sweet. 
That only suits, they say, the street. 
Lecocq and Offenbach offend ; 
To German prodigies they wend. 
'All must be high-flown, artificial, 
Or science counts it prejudicial. 
You always must look grave or cry, 
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Though youVe no earthly reason why. 
For me, grown weary of such heights, 
The first chance story more delights ; 
So hear me sing of what passed lately, 
Though it is anything but stately. 
And, since my said offence is clear, 
I'll give another instance here. 
Not quite Wordsworthian, I must own. 
Since it shows nothing of one's own, 
As drawn from one's most deep interior. 
But things one sees, " of course inferior." 

» 

In a bright suburb that those know 
Who towards fair Highgate have to go. 
Thinking, perhaps, with this and that. 
Of Whittington and of his cat. 
Whose name inscribed upon a stone 
To the way-side imparts a tone, 
There is a certain quiet street 
In which a baud of lads would meet 
For half an hour or more each time, 
Until they'd hear the school-bell's chime. 
Some 'prentices would join the rest. 
As if that all should play were best ; 
And aprons fiutter'd in the race 
With those who of the school bore trace, 
In having satchels at their side, 
Or in a string their books but tied. 
These youths of London seem'd to think 
They should not let its glory sink 
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By thrumming of their caps at home, 
When they could all be up to roam. 
So lest it should be said for shame 
That they were spiritless and tame, 
Young hopes of valour were intent 
On doings fine with meiriment, 
As if twelve companies were met 
Under some new Sir Dagonet. 
Read the old Play — 'tis just the same, 
Only for Ralph some other name, 
This new game would so much resemble 
That old one when they would assemble. 
They call, they wrangle, and they shout ; 
Each neighbour then knows who are out ; 
With mirth and loudness for their aim, 
They heedlessly pursue their game, 
With laughter in their eyes, no sneer 
To make a passing stranger fear. 
Although he might have blest his stars 
When he had walk'd beyond their jars. 
But what is a more grave affair. 
The ball they strike flies everywhere. 
Some months ago a pane they broke. 
Which for the tenants was no joke ; 
Then frightened at the deed they wrought. 
These boys ran off ; not one was caught. 
So it continued day by day, 
They still would gather to have play. 
Upon their own mirth living most 
And master's means, a joyous host. 
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When taken singly, modest, shy. 

Collectively a rough bold fry. 

Tet was there somewhat in them still, 

Which show'd at least an honest will. 

These were not boys more tongh than bears, 

Like those each one of whom so swears 

As if of shoe-leather were made 

Their soals, for they were mach more staid. 

Mere flat-caps gnilcy bat of noise ; 

But quiet people hate all boys. 

The householders seem'd quite afraid 
To try to stop this daring raid. 
No one would venture to look out 
To see what it was all about. 
Until a certain damsel thought 
That to restrain them some one ought. 
It was a girl both arch and witty, 
Though for all injured full of pity. 
Finding each instant in herself. 
Resources ofk denied to pelf ; 
Like that ** young Mary " in the tale 
Whose instincts ever could avail 
To set herself and others right. 
However sad could be their plight. 
As George or Madame Sand might tell 
In brief incomparably well.* 
This sweet, fair daughter then resolved 
To have this troop of boys dissolved. 
^ La Mare an Diable. 
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She watch'd them, and soon found that they 

Had one whom they would all obey, 

Who'd call a muster and proclaim 

How each should answer to his name, 

Their persons and munitions thus 

Inspected with the greatest fuss, 

Till the contending files would try 

Which side could gain the victory. 

She found that some were boys so grown 

That scarcely to her were they known ; 

She found too that the chief they had 

Was her own grocer's civil lad. 

Therefore the next day when he'd call 

She would confront him in her hall. 

" So you," she said, " I find, are now 

Midst those who make this precious row. 

I only wish you were to hear 

What some one threatens who lives near. 

Oh, Heaven forgive me for this guile ! " 

She said unto herself the while ; 

For sooth she knew of no one there 

Who seem'd inclined the boys to dare ; 

Not one of whom by petting could 

Be quite persuaded to be good. 

" Do, there's a dear ! " would never tell. 

Though in the song it may be well ; 

And therefore now a little awe 

Was wanted on the spot, she saw ; 

So she repeated, " 'Tis a man 

Who's bent on doing all he can ; 
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And of this fact you may be sure, 
These freaks of yours he won't endure. 
You'll be in trouble before long, 
If you keep doing what is wrong. 
Why not repair to yonder field, 
Which space for all you want will yield ? 
Why choose our street to make this noise. 
And head so many of these boys ? 
There you would no one hurt or tease 
Yet your own hearts as fully please. 
Good habits make a child a man. 
But bad make monsters of you can. 
Come, you and I are friends, so part. 
And you will then have not to smart." 
" Well, you are right," replied he ; " Miss, 
I had not thought enough of this. 
We'd better drop it from this day, 
And give up our accustom'd play." 
The girl, who saw him changed to sight. 
Then said, as quickly as she might, 
" Indeed you'd better ; take my word, 
Or shortly you'll all look absurd." 
" Well, it is time we dropp'd it," said 
The boy, who rather hung his head. 
" Truly it is," said she, ** high time, 
Policemen call such games a crime." 
Red as a peony withdrew 
The once bold captain of the crew. 
But what is stranger, ne'er again 
Had any neighbour to complain. 
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His influence must have been great, 

To finish things at such a rate. 

" No more there, boys, come no more there," 

He must have said, " let us take care. 

Whilst we are still alive, no, never 

Down that there road must we run ever." 

And sure enough, then came to be 

Collapsed at once that chivalry. 

The quiet street was as before. 

And cries and shouts were heard no more. 

So docile is the London youth 

To follow what it thinks the truth. 
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THE ROAD-SIDE SEAT. 

From other blame we must defend 
Our play as we approach the end. 
And play I style e'en all its lore, 
For from the first it was no more. 
Then some I doubt not have complain'd 
That no great themes have been retain'd, 
Our later subjects being such 
As could not interest people much ; 
Since all must now seek infonnation. 
Without which " there's no education." 
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Who cared to hear of Wayside Inns ? 
Such knowledge no approval wins ; 
And even Horace said of old 
That only great things should be told. 
Just ask the " Quarterly Review " 
Or " Fortnightly," which is more new. 
Well, our sole answer at the end 
Is in the same way to offend. 
From hoping still that some may find 
They can at least amuse their mind. 
By watching incidents each day, 
In just our own accustom'd way, 
As the same Horace used to do, 
And tell them all minutely too^ 
Sly rogue, to make so great a fuss, 
Yet like so much what pleases us. 

How well would it have been for some 
If to this state of mind they'd come. 
To cherish no " immense " vain thought 
As if to rule all things they ought. 
To end with some grand-sounding words 
Later* caught up by foolish herds ; 
So tarnishing a fomer fame 
To leave, as knowing most, a name ! 
From such ambition to be free 
Facilitates felicity. 

What simple pleasures are in store 
For one who never sighs for more ! 
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What little thinge suffice for him 

To make them quite o'erflow the brim ! 

A Poet famous in our times 

Suggests a theme for some such rhymes. 

Alluding to a scene he saw, 

'Tis thus he would the portrait draw 

Of one found watching a whole lot 

Of juveniles who chose the spot 

For having various kinds of play ; 

And this is what he'd make him say. 

*' Ambassador and statesman too 

I've been, as is well known to you. 

The Saint-Esprit, the Toison-d'or, 

Saint Andrew's cordon too I wore ; 

And after all now I find best 

To watch these children and take rest. 

While they draw figures on the sand 

Which makes me quite forget the grand. 

Yes, I have found no greater joys 

Than thus to watch these playful boys. 

Rene and Christian Faith I've sung ; 

I've been first poets chief among ; 

Napoleon to his face I dared, 

The only man he had not scared ; 

And nothing now amuses me 

So well as these lads that I see. 

Yes, I have found no greater joys • 

Than thus to watch these playful boys. 

I've view'd America and Rome, 

Yet I do love this scene at home ; 

I've seen Jerusalem and Greece, 
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To tell all, I should never cease ; 
Bnt thi0 gay pastime on the gravel 
Amuses more than still to travel. 
Give me thb drawing on the sand. 
And I'll forget all honours grand. 
Yes, I have found no greater joys 
Than thus to watch these playful boys. 
" The greatest good for mortals," cries 
Pindar, though soaring to the skies, 
^^ Is that of which the charm can be 
Unceasingly renew'd, and free 
For their enjoyment day by day." 
This is the whole my song would say. 
Which needs no analytic style. 
As if myself I sung the while, 
Like certain poets with shut eyes 
To bring forth what within them lies, 
Making imagination all — 
Things seen vulgarity to call. 
Nor do I know exactly why 
Themes must be lofty as the sky ; 
For though stem ^schylus will soar, 
Euripides may please us more, 
At least for moments some one day. 
When we would praise people or play. 
Having a sympathetic breast 
To think each one we see is best. 

I lately went to see a friend. 
With whom I would an evening spend. 

s 2 
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The time and progress would be short ; 

And there I could have quiet sport. 

He has a house with gardens fair 

Just out of town in wholesome air, 

As being on a rising ground 

Where you see hills and woods ai*ound, 

And, best of all, the setting sun 

After the darkness has begun 

For the whole purple plain below, 

Which makes more bright the crimson glow. 

'Tis pleasant to shift air and place, 

Thought I, as in the present case, 

To dream of hay-cocks or see wheat. 

And hark to little birds so sweet. 

My friend an artist is and one 

Whose fame both far and wide has gone 

As having made his canvas show 

The fairest forms that faith can know. 

Unlike some painters of our day 

He makes all noble by the way 

With which he represents each thing 

As highest poets often sing, 

Like them with power to create 

Whereby they both alike are great ; 

Although some figures, he complains, 

Do scarcely suit our human strains. 

But where 'tis strictly Christian ground, 

What art can do, with him is found. 

Just ask, to prove him right or wrong. 

The Moses of Chateaubriand. 
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Bat with such points I've no concern, 
I'm come here not to teach^ hut learn ; 
Or rather what more snits my whim. 
To pass a pleasant hour with him, 
To make him langh, perhaps, at rhjmes 
(His honse is even call'd ^ The Chimes "), 
For here I'm snre of a reception 
Like what we read of, — ^no deception ; 
As Fontanes wonld Jonhert greet, 
Here I can hare a welcome sweet. 
Handle his hroshes, see him paint. 
Yet not elicit a complaint, 
Then draw him to the open air. 
For art mnst jield to what is there. 
And there to hear him talk at ease 
More than to see him paint will please. 
Bat this time stars were not propitions, 
Thongh don't suppose I'm saperstitioas. 
To speak as if I thought that thej 
Were sinistroos to spoil mj day ; 
Bat the plain fact was simply this. 
That I thought somewhat was amiss, 
Which made a visit for the nonce 
A thing to he cut short at once. 
And that my boldness thither straying. 
Would be sheer impudence in staying, 
A thing he would be rid of there 
Though looks still wore a cordial air. 
How soon the least thing can unfit 
A stranger who may notice it 
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For keeping up a conversation 
Whatever wa& the expectation ! 
So shortly it appear'd quite plain 
'Twas not the right thing to remain. 
A sharp eye hefore long detects 
What he with whom you talk expects. 
It was impossible you see 
To make our plans at all agree ; 
I for his garden bench was bound, 
He in the city must be found, 
« Or in some academic walk, * 

Where artists meet for private talk. 
'Tis thus whatever way one wends. 
On accidents the whole depends. 
'Twere well to learn there is but One 
Who from us never need be gone, 
Merry or grave still at our side 
Best Friend to us through time and tide. 

My fine scheme for the afternoon 
Had thus to be relinquish'd soon ; 
So, though with looks of full content, 
I from his house and garden went. 
Yet somewhat at a loss, perplex'd, — 
Still with my friend by no means vex'd. 
No doubt I would have done the same, 
So how COUI4 I another blame ? 
For who is always ready thus 
To chat with one who visits us ? 
The triflers who will knock at doors 
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Were known to .Sschylns m bores ; 

And the sage Greeks knew how to blame 

Those who would haant them withont shame. 

Although I think that hardij they 

Would use some manners of our daj, 

In London where if rank be great 

^will need no doubt to guard its gate 

Against battidions arm'd with wit. 

That otherwise would yisit it, 

Merelj perhaps to show respect, 

Meeting with what thej won't expect. 

When he who bears within their name 

Brings word as if 'twere all the same. 

Not that it is then, '' Not at home," 

An ancient way to bid them roam. 

Which being g^ieral for all 

Will not the sensitive appal. 

But as if then to plain truth given. 

And caring to please none but Heaven, 

That it is for the time ^* engaged,^ 

With which their mind must be assuaged. 

Though hearing that their visit there 

Is what their visitee can spare. 

Who does not deem it worth his while 

To use towards them a courteous stjle, 

Their genus, species, rememb'ring 

As having seen, or what's resembling. 

Such a high-handed measure here 

Was not what anj one coald fear. 

Ice used as a repellent we 
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Cannot expect just now to see, 
Who to find coldness so high bred 
To other doorways should be sped, 
Where it descends as sharp and rude 
As if in Grindlewald you stood. 

But how discursive 1 am grown, 
Or rather have been long I own ; 
Though as a contrast I opine 
Thoughts of such glaciers will make shine 
The hot sun brighter on our ground 
Where as a rule they're never found. 

Well to my fate was I resigned. 
While troubled somewhat in my mind, 
By having all my plans upset 
With nothing new arranged as yet. 
Nor was it sti'ange I should repine. 
Though never thinking there to dine. 
For that was not what I expected. 
Like one who victuals most respected — 
Your gross-jaw'd rogue who would despise 
What slender-chops would always prize. 
Such as fruit, custards, tarts, and cream. 
Of which it is content to dream ; 
'Twas sad because I could not stay 
O9 fairy ground as I might say. 
Where art and genius were combined 
With that enthusiastic mind. 
Which always can find just the word 
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To gratify when it is heard, 

Those who long elsewhere have grown dull. 

As exiles from the beautiful, 

Inured to suffer cold disdain, 

With not e'en spirits to complain. 

Though if to them some friends seem rough 

They should think simple truth enough, 

And not be always so intent 

On having great encouragement. 

All that was left me was to hope 

That by myself I might not mope. 

But find some other kind of play 

For the remainder of the day. 

Still in the country some vagary. 

Though just then in a rare quandary. 

And so I did on that occasion 

Which yields me now a short narration. 

An instant I stopp'd short to think ; 

I'd settled all ere you could wink ; 

I said I am not quite bereft. 

The sun at least to me is left ; 

Later there's transport for me yet 

To watch how 'midst these clouds he'll set ; 

With him then I need not despond 

The sky's eternal vagabond. 

Science of course will scout the word ; 

I care not what it calls absurd. 

The spot to me familiar grown 

Has close by claims too of its own. 

Just where the town with all its noise 
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Perforce must yield to rural joys, 

Where streets and omnibuses end, 

And paths through fields o'er slopes will bend ; 

Where you can tumble on the grass. 

Or words exchange with those who pass. 

In short, where country scenes begin. 

And London ceases with its din. 

Though more attractive by the way 

In which it courts the bright sun's ray, 

Cheerful far off by what it yields — 

A city scattered in the fields. 

The thought of leaving here at once 
Of course was irksome for the nonce. 
Besides, what should I find at home, 
Where each soul was gone out to roam ? 
So rather than descend the hill, 
I thought I would walk farther still. 
When at a turn of the road, 
And bordering my friend's abode, 
I mark'd a sunny tuft of ground 
Where seated I was quickly found. 
Eyed by his white doves perching, cooing, 
As if me back to him now wooing. 
But no step I'll take retrograde, 
Whate'er reflections may be made. 
As for my failure, what care I ? 
Here is the grass, the hill, the sky. 
Farewell, thou musty, dusty town, 
Busty, fusty ; I'll sit down. 
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Diminutives with us are few, 

But some that are in French I knew. 

So said I, since it is not wet, 

I'll rest here on the green herhette^ 

A very pretty word I thought, 

For just the spot that I had sought. 

Small things were here inviting so. 

That farther I refused to go. 

Resolving to enjoy the spot. 

Though in a garden I was not ; 

But then the- sun will shine as warm 

Or clouds display as grand a form. 

When you are seated o'er the ditch 

As in the parterres of the rich. 

Here are small fields as fresh and green 

As those that miles away are seen, 

With dark old ti'ees and branches low 

As in the real country grow. 

But things here wield a charm unknown, 

Where rustics have it all their own ; 

For so near town they yield surprise. 

And truly fascinate the eyes, 

As if suburban maidens here 

Can play like shepherdesses near, 

If we could only guess the hour 

When they will trip forth from their bower 

To sit them down 'midst cowslips there, 

To scent the fields and fragrant air. 

Whereas in rural shires far off. 

At shepherdesses you might scoff. 
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And wonder how they cross'd your mind, 

No loved one there that you could find. 

If here I now but stopp'd to see, 

Who knows what soon there may not be ? 

No shepherd's pipe, indeed, will sound. 

Or aught that Virgil sings be found, 

Nor scrip, nor tar box, nor a hook, 

Nor happy swains beside a brook. 

But 'twill be pleasant when you think 

(Just not to let your spirits sink). 

There will be country chimneys near, 

Where once lived some one that was dear. 

Whose gate you would with interest pass, 

Though now they're gone away, alas ! 

At all events this spot was such 

That it could gratify one much. 

And prompt a bard like me to sing 

Some very " little, chosen " thing. 

Idyll or Eclogue it will be. 

If you heed etymology. 

Here I could see, and feel, and rest. 

And find that watching things was best, 

Just as they pass upon the road, 

And I pursue my custom 'd mode. 

Wanting in judgment, if you will. 

But not in things much better still. 

** Can aught the judgment's worth outweigh ? " 

" Yes," replies Joubert, " some things may — 

The gift of sight, the eye of mind. 

The instinct that can always find 
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With penetration prompt and true, 

What's good in all that passes you, 

That natural sagacity, 

Amounting to audacity. 

Which can some virtue quick discover 

In the slight faults e'en of another.** 

But this is philosophic ground ; 

I leave it just to look around. 

And then by me 'tis quickly seen, 

There's nothing like a common green, 

" The sod fortuitous," so call'd 

By Horace, not in gardens wall'd, 

Where after all you must depend 

Upon the projects of your friend ; 

While here you feel as free as air, 

Consorting with chance comers there ; 

And bramble hedges seem as fine 

As e'en his shades of Eglantine. 

By observation 'tis we get 

All that we have, and don't forget. 

In brief, I came to think most sweet 

The unregarded way-side seat, 

Out of the noise to soothe your ear. 

And what youth says to comrades hear. 

Playing a fit of mirth together. 

With hearts as light as any feather ; 

For lads to one another say 

Bright things to suit a summer's day ; 

A good conceit is often theirs. 

Which a right stamp of judgment wears. 
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The saints in Heaven when boys have chat 
Will never knit their brows at that. 
For observation 'tis the place, 
If characters you like to trace, 
In all their tramplings to and fro, 
While following their object so. 
Whether they run or ride, or walk, 
Or to themselves while pacing talk. 
Yielding a picture such as art 
In ancient times had much at heart. 
As when it painted girls and boys, 
While here on earth so full of joys. 
That the same lips and eyes would do 
In Paradise, and grace it too. 
Kecalling what in church is sung 
Of those 'midst whom you are among. 
Just passing as they pass at ** Lauds," 
And an interior voice applauds, 
" Young men and maidens and the rest. 
With juniors, f^ed men," and all blest, 
Each thing in strict accordance pure 
With what in mankind must endure. 
But with a difference I own. 
As in all passing can be shown ; 
For this is a transition state, 
Which all such border- lands create. 
Whatever people pass you there, 
There's something in the very air, 
Which as breathed thus is only found 
Where rural meets the. city ground, 
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A difference, you know not what, 
That strikes you coming to this spot, 
Between the country and the town, 
The latter near, just lower down, 
While city things must here give way 
To what the country has to say. 
And country things assume an air 
Which you have never met with there. 
All delicately skinn'd and limb'd. 
Some summer dust yet neatly trimmM. 
'Tis neither one nor other yet. 
As town or country won't forget. 
Although from me this mixture quaint 
Would never draw forth a complaint ; 
Since both can please me by the way 
They differ from what I see each day ; 
The country lass's scarlet cloak 
Will no one hot from town provoke, 
While the smart lad you may bo sure 
Will look not like a rustic boor ; 
Although in both there may be seen 
A something that's half way between. 
The one, though country born and bred, 
Wears something smart upon her head, 
The other, with his 'prentice airs. 
And though he neither gapes nor swears, 
Has amidst all his gay pretence 
A dash of rural innocence. 
Both like a double figure seem 
A kind of merry, pleasant dream, 
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Though on the spot you may resolve 
To watch and no hard problem solve. 
Such groups thus scatter'd here and there 
Proclaim these changes in the air, 
Which on such roads await you will, 
Though you but walk up Hampstead Hill. 
A real cockney or a lout 
Would soon be sure to find them out. 
The one, because she knew no better, 
Poor soul, in whatever street he met her, 
The other as gone half astray. 
And conscious of his truant sway. 
Who would across the country stiike. 
To see just what the fields are like. 
Both are more pleasing to my view. 
Denoting much to them was new ; 
For nothing sets off more a face 
Than when some diffidence you trace, 
As most evince when not at home 
Exactly, knowing that they roam ; 
And here 'tis evident that both 
To own they're strangers won't be loth ; 
Though not like sentimental things 
Of which a far-famed Poet sings, 
They please you by the mirthful eye 
With which they ride or saunter by. 
Yea, truly the suburban Muse, 
What looks most common e'en will choose. 
If you would make such observations. 
You ought to take some road-side stations ; 
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And ohoose yours towards the north of town, 

Where suburbs suddenly drop down, 

As if almost they were afraid 

To venture near the dark wood shade, 

As in this district you perceive, 

Abruptly so the town you leave. 

To find yourself upon a green 

With no surrounding houses seen. 

And then too there's a classic tone 

Which such localities will own ; 

Herat ian scenery seems here 

Recall'd by the Hill district near, 

As if the Sabine farm could be 

Traced with the groves of Tivoli, 

The modest villas, so refined. 

Where city elegance you find 

Refreshed with that pure Sabine air. 

When frugal manners were so fair. 

This blending of the two pleased much ; 

Horatian poetry is such ; 

And both these infiuences might 

Be represented to the sight 

By some who here would pass along 

To furnish matter for my song ; 

Though I must own o'er road and stiles 

Pass'd chiefiy London juveniles, 

Not Lambs and Johnsons to praise town. 

But on the green hill to roll down, 

Reaping the sweetness of the fields. 

And what the road suburban yields, 

F 
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Who nought about Maecenas knew ; 

Yet still I thought that they would do 

To represent what poets like, 

Slight figures that can fancy strike ; 

Mere Harrys, Johns, and Bobs and Bills, 

Frugal as could be any hills 

In the best days of ancient Rome, 

To whom a garret serves for home, 

For pompous Baths, the Hampshire Pond, 

And yet of whom perhaps are fond 

Some hearts in lands of mystery. 

Of which the loves we can't yet see, 

Where all will one day so appear 

As to their great Creator dear. 

Light pleasures even no alloy 

But part of universal joy ; 

And that which now is thought to soil 

WilLnothiug hinder, nothing spoil, 

Each private to himself the while. 

Or one who thinks in noblest style 

Of love in which she feels so blest 

That each fresh thought you'd say were best. 

That world unseen surrounds us now, 

Without our understanding how. 

It is a world that lasts above 

In which reign beauty, truth, and love, 

Whate'er proud dames or tradesmen say 

Ilespectino; low-life i|^ our day. 

A theatre perhaps can't show 

More varied actors passing so ; 
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And such this green couch proved to be 
By things which live in memory. 

We need not frown upon the road, 
As if to sing a lofty ode ; 
Although the ancient Roman satire 
Would find for observation matter ; 
And even this needs preparation, 
So let us profit by occasion. 
Furor poeticus we need, 
Then let him come to us with speed. 
Let's throw our arms about to raise 
Some passion that will dictate lays. 
" Whom shall I sing ? " as Pindar cries, 
The first who comes before my eyes ; 
A hero he shall be for me. 
Although a man or boy for thee. 
Here can be open'd Nature's school ; 
To see and feel the only rule ; 
Whate'er new-fangled " Boards " may say 
To keep all juveniles from play. 
Let but the Graces beauty throw 
On those who pass, however low. 
And if our flight should not be high. 
Fair will be some who ramble by. 
Who need not be afraid to find 
A poet with congenial mind. 
As when to figure in an ode 
Was thought great evil to forebode. 
No Nemesis attends such glory 

F 2 
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When each is heard of in my story, 
While I contented sit alone 
Upon my humble verdant throne, 
Ambitious of no iron chair 
For having sung what passes there. 
The horse or lad or sempstress gay, 
Nothing forgotten in my lay, 
Which if not all throughout sublime, 
Accords more strictly with our time. 
So leaving Pindar hence to soar 
Mine be the beaten road — no more. 
Where pretty things we're sure to see 
Bright sparkles of humanity. 
More pleasing as a contrast strange 
To dull things that beside them range. 

Life has its views we nauseate 
And charms we feel intensely great. 
More found upon the common road 
Than where what's envied has abode. 

The first who pass'd would hasten on. 
As sore impatient to be gone ; 
A world of business in his head, 
So onward he was quickly sped. 
Whatever might have been my whim, 
" I can't," thought I, " make much of him." 
What object then was in his view 
Of course I neither cared nor knew. 
No doubt, as with the rest of us, 
^ There was no need for so much fuss ; 
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For though time flies, our projects might 
Be all accomplish'd without flight. 
Whether we toy with things or speed, 
He won't fly slower for our need. 
The least soft feather from his wing 
We cannot pluck for anything. 

Then warbling to herself, strolls by 
A little maiden arch and shy. 
Who never dreamt that she was spied 
By one who sat so near her side. 
A hedge-bird poet for the nonce 
Will ne'er forget what he saw once ; 
Her air of innocence so bright 
Gave pleasure to the mental sight. 
As skipping on with gestures grave 
Of happiness she seem'd to rave, 
A vision for those ancient bowers 
When fairies lurk'd amidst the flowers. 
Those who look on see always more 
Than those who play, said bards of yore. 
But old times were not in my mind 
When often such sweet themes we find : 
Nor dames nor knights in such a spot 
I thought would pass, but just a lot 
Of those who on a road will be 
Least versed in themes of chivalry. 
Ready to chat or play or shout, 
Or mark and turn themselves about. 
None like the 'prentice who would play 
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** A Grocer-Errant " on his way 
Flinging aside his apron blue, 
Saying, a knight he would prove true, 
Who would a heath a desert call, 
Each horse a palfrey, wenches all 
Sweet ladies fair, damsels distress'd. 
However gay they might be dress'd. 
Though lads now are not thus inspired. 
Their courteous air may be admired. 
Yes let these Ralphs now understand 
No one expects they should be grand ; 
But let them, as they pass along, 
Hold up their heads, and sing their song ; 
For he or she who owns that voice 
Can somehow make us all rejoice. 
Clean action such and good delivery 
Will need no ancient knighthood's livery. 
On horseback quite at home and bold, 
Wearing a spur, though not of gold. 
All women, sure to side with them 
If any one their style condemn. 
May take a liking to them there. 
Though venture on a smile not dare. 
And yet in truth, on such a day 
The whole of nature seems at play. 
" There's nothing wanting in the spot. 
Yielding what you have ne'er forgot ; 
You'll find the lads would no one vex. 
You've cordials in the other sex ; 
What's modern will therefore do, 
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And so it proved and shortly too. 

Then came a cart with damsels gay 

As having spent " a happy day " — 

Fair girls, as proper in each point 

As wheels ere jumbled out of joint. 

The boy who drove look'd oft behind 

Their fun more than his horse to mind ; 

Though him, pert sauce-box, they would tease 

While strangers on the road they'd please ; 

So smiling on me, with a song 

Sirenical they pass'd along. 

Their joyous hearts so tuned to glee. 

With some of it they'd favour me. 

Not like poor Petrarch's Laura prim. 

Who scarcely deign'd to notice him. 

They would have offer'd me a lift, 

Had they but known what was my drift. 

But all the same they're here set down 

Laughing and jolting on to town. 

Then on the road was heard the trot 

Of hoofs approaching to the spot. 

And making such an awful clatter 

You'd think some grave thing was the matter; 

Such as made Obadiah speed, 

Though now for haste there's no such need, 

As I soon saw to stop my guesses 

About the cause of such expresses. 

When down the hill rode fast a lad 

Who on his arm a basket had. 
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A kind of youth met with at times, 
And apt to figure in my rhymes, 
For the sole reason that they gave 
A contrast to the over-grave. 
Not only by their bright blue dress 
But by their smart way of address, 
Which seem'd to sparkle with some wit 
And cheerfulness to bring with it. 
From being waggishly inclined. 
As most are with a youthful mind ; 
Wanting, perhaps in education. 
With no great fund of conversation. 
Whose private governors had nought 
Developed in their way of thought. 
There still was somewhat in their air 
Which look'd like what was open, fair. 
'Twas almost laughable to see 
How secretly they'd all agree 
In thinking they should never ride 
Without what yields a certain pride. 
Though why, I know not, if you ask it, 
Save as a contrast to their basket. 
They'd have their fashion like the rest. 
Which seem'd to them of course the best. 
I liked them for their sports and mirth, 
Which to variety gave birth. 
E'en for their measures with their nag 
Of forty shillings when he'd lag. 
In each you could an honest face 
And somewhat near a good one trace. 
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If to such heroes you object, 
My plea is I can none reject. 
'Tis not my fault if they do wrong, 
Or what may sound such in my song ; 
Although if you saw nothing worse, 
They'd seem a credit to their nurse. 
Besides, it does one good to look on 
Those who have not had much affliction. 
I think to you it must be clear 
That I've invented nothing here, 
But that all pass'd just as I say 
Before my eyes that very day. 
Though anecdotes are gr^at and small. 
You'll shake the credit of them all 
If you pretend that what I sing 
Does not describe the real thing. 

Still now, supposing all be true. 

Why tell it ? I hear said by you. 

We ought in ever}'- narration 

To please but men of information ; 

Whereas I often give details 

In which low common life prevails. 

It may be so, of course, I say. 

When thus as if come out for play. 

I know as well as you, perhaps. 

Wise things ; but no one always " saps " 

(If you will not pronounce absurd 

This excellent Etonian word). 

'Tis a mistake to think that some 
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To look down on their own can't come, 
Because like me they would be merry, 
Yes, and in spite of grim sneers, very. 
Now if their secret must not sleep. 
Mirth in their memory they'd keep. 
And though what's clever they admire, 
Of brilliant praised things they will tire, 
Reserving for their sport at times 
What others may call foolish rhymes. 
I do not say they'd haunt the gutter ; 
But very homely things they'd utter ; 
Just as a youngster flies from pomp 
With playmates of his choice to romp. 
Not caring, as we say, "a straw," 
For the conclusions others draw. 
Lucretius may be vastly fine. 
And Lucan in another line ; 
But metaphysics are not fun. 
Nor war-songs either when all's done. 
And cheerful moments spent with ease 
Can often move them more and please ; 
Though the sole heroes that they see 
Are errand lads to loiter free, 
When some arch-genius is employ'd 
And thoroughly by them enjoy'd. 
Caesar recalls historic truth. 
But some like better London youth. 
In this bright world the slightest thing 
Is big with jest that one may sing. 
Ay, and as Tristram's father said, 
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Has in it lessons for the head, 

If only, we can find it out, 

Which is the search that we're about. 

So some, when they'd recall the past. 

Prefer that these choice scenes should last, 

Which are not always grave or merry. 

But what's between both, pleasing very. 

Producing a half-serious air 

Which gentle frolic likes to wear. 

And leaving for their memory still 

What the same purpose can fulfil. 

Deeming coarse laughter idiotic, 

And for its fancy an exotic. 

Resolved to read when quite alone 

No other book there but its own, 

Not quite Pindaric, nor yet bad ; 

But now return we to our lad. 

Whose triumphs which you need not spell, 

I must now make a shift to tell. 

The sunny way down which he rode 

Might once have been a turnpike road ; 

But now there was no crowd or noise, 

But what was caused by such small boys. 

While on each side the fields extended. 

And by no ditch or hedge defended, 

'Tis beaten but by common feet ; 

For here no courtiers I shall meet ; 

So with all fears I can dispense. 

And airs that savour of pretence. 

Besides, behind a bush lay I, 
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Which screen'd me from the public eye. 

He drew his rein as he came near, 

Intend on somewhat it was clear ; 

For, seeing no one at the place. 

He thought that he would slack his pace 

And show himself to his own eyes, 

As one who with the bravest vies, 

Making his roadster understand 

Whatever thing he might command ; 

So of a sudden he must see 

Some proof of great docility. 

" Nobody's coming," said he, " by," 

So how to manage him he'd try. 

Just a thought harder each time striking. 

What was not to his charger's liking. 

Well, I suppose, are just the same 

Many who'd understand the game. 

" A certain levity is found 

In natures excellent and sound ;" 

'Tis Joubert says it ; so don't frown. 

Or seek at once to cry us down. 

And as for this lad, who could say 

What in his memory might stay ? 

Perhaps he'd heard some girl declaring. 

She liked not those who were too sparing 

Of what they wore upon their heel, 

As if they did not courage feel ; 

Such as I heard once too complain 

Of canting language, rubbish vain ; 

" Which makes," said she, " the fancy dull, 
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Leaving it nothing smart to cull." 

The Farce, Puer, stimulis 

Would sound nonsensical to this. 

If others censured, she would say, 

I only laugh to see their way. 

In all such nice and squeamish voices 

Her silent judgment ne'er rejoices ; 

She liked to watch whatever was done, 

What struck her as but so much fun ; 

She liked to see the ears thrown back, 

And eye suspicious of the hack : 

She liked to see him swerving round, 

Then rearing upright from the ground. 

To frisk, jump, bound, kick — all seem'd sport. 

And most the kicks both long and short ; 

Whatever made so wild the filly. 

She cared not, nor would think it silly. 

*' 'Tis stupid/' she would say, " to blame 

Things that are wanted all the same ; 

And if they were not wanted thus. 

Would not the master make a fuss ? 

Or of their boy his wife complain. 

Who let's him so be off again, 

Though she must know, at least suspect. 

The thing which he will soon effect. 

For with him daily in the shop, 

Where both together often stop. 

She needs must see, and think quite right 

What he will use when out of sight. 

Her errands must be done with speed. 
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So let him have what he will need. 

For all this, though a little rough, 

The young man may do well enough." 

The lad might have remember'd such, 

Who said she would not mind it much. 

Nor take off spurs (her you might trust), 

" Till they had done their duty first." 

A smarter quip could not be heard — 

A bitter sense in a sweet word — 

One of those expressions due 

To instinct finding uses new. 

For terms that so transferred will please 

As daring with an air of ease. 

What some are charged with to admit. 

As if those blamed might boast of it. 

Words misapplied, then, if you will, 

But with a clear, arch meaning still : 

Original they may 'be call'd. 

As having Fancy's self forestall'd, 

And quaint, for what can say so well, 

Things these are half ashamed to tell ? 

There are such language coiners witty. 

Arch damsels with no morbid pity ; 

Meaning in general approval 

No wish for any thing's removal — 

Perhaps most found, I know not why, 

Where semi-rural lads ride by 

Thus every morning all intent 

On reaching doors to which they're sent. 

Unless it is that in such streets 
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The fancy colours what one meets ; 

As leisure leaves people more free, 

To slack their pace some thing to see, 

With no one near them that they dread, 

Who'd watch each time they turn their head. 

To sing a canto whole, entire. 

About such damsels on my lyre 

Would look as if I meant to try 

With famed biographers to vie. 

Like him who with his harmless chaff 

Has made some centuries to laugh ; 

But I glance only now and then 

At what should not displease the men. 

The mirthful creatures whom I mention, 

Who truly merit some attention. 

As having wit at their command. 

When seeing what they understand, 

From yards or attics fix their eye 

On what can please when passing by, 

Their chin still resting on the broom. 

With which they have just swept the room. 

For ladies' implements are not 

The things exactly they have got ; 

Though, if you end these with " a fan," 

Finish your couplet they all can. 

With their own — you know — valued more 

Than laquais or a coach and four ; 

And justly valued perhaps, too. 

Whatever you may think to do. 

So living in the constant sphere 
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Of all humanity that's dear, 
Although they may not often speak 
Perfect Arcadia, if you seek 
Lips that distil what's truly sweet, 
The rare quintessence of conceit, 
Their apprehensions are not dull 
To make what's common beautiful. 
Of things at times they'll archly tell 
In terms that some can relish well. 
These accidental classics use, 
Expressions that can much amuse, 
Incomparably skill'd with grace. 
To say things witty to your face ; 
Or to describe what others do. 
Until you would be like them too. 
For as their wit will have its fling. 
They care not who may do the thing ; 
Though all the while they have an air 
Which speaks them good as well as fair : 
Even more modest than the grave. 
Who would appearances most save. 
Those who of such things make a jest. 
Least shy are often much the best. 
Perhaps some words thus quaint and gay 
Had over him a sudden sway ; 
And since he thinks there's no one near, 
What's liked must do its duty here. 
'Tis plain he thinks of this sport much. 
And greatly likes to give a touch, 
Mechanically though applied. 
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With oscillations on the side ;. 

As when, but riding on a gate 

His boot-heel blows would give their weight ; 

So surely will his horse incur 

What was approved of so by her. 

Besides, since his bold grey would start, 

'Twas only right that it should smart. 

So pleased he seem'd at such sly play, 

It look'd as if he meant to stay. 

The solitude that reign'd around 

Seem'd then to furnish just the ground 

For doing what that girl admired. 

With whose words he might feel inspired, 

For surely in the lowly bred 

Some chivalry can oft be read. 

As whilom in the silly page 

Who would forestall his knightly age. 

At least he'd make the horse repent 

For having had such an intent ;^ 

Though him of course he did not chide 

That he more quietly might ride. 

For thus to sit well and be taught 

Was just the very thing he sought ; 

And did not he look pleased to see 

Each time the horse kick'd furiously, 

Although you'd say the horse as yet 

Was willing all this to forget ; 

But e'en his patience had an end 

While equine courage would not bend. 

When with the curb held very tight 
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He served him as he thought was right, 

Till (what an air of interest had) 

The horse tried hard to throw the lad ; 

But then his rider had recourse 

To what look'd more like open force. 

'Twas not sly pressnre he'd conceal, 

But blows repeated of his heel, 

As hard as ever he could hit 

With no one to find fault with it ; 

All measures thenceforth justified 

To warrant quite a proper pride, 

Even in her had she been there 

To laugh, admire it and stare. 

He used at last a shrewder mode, 

Which skill and practice at least show'd, 

Which rivaird Tripet's feat of old. 

As was in Yorick's volume told ; 

So standing in the stirrups high. 

Till under him you'd see the sky. 

The weight of his whole body fell 

Just where he wanted it to tell, 

When this strict duty was fulfill'd 

As the said damsel would have will'd. 

The vicious nag wheel'd round and round, 

And still the same instruction found ; 

With sudden plunge he'd swerve aside, 

When paid so well for having shied. 

His rider deeming all this fair. 

Might think his riding past compare, 

Though sooth perhaps his chief concern 
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Was that the horse should manners learn ; 
Since stopping, starting, swerying so, 
Of course should not unnoticed go. 
At length as if he'd had enough, 
And thought he'd used him rather rough, 
He jump'd down on the road to see 
What signs of all he'd done might be : 
Then, with a face opposed to mirth. 
He seem'd examining the girth. 
As if it was beneath his pride 
To notice aught else on the side ; 
Though somewhat there to leaye he'd meant, 
What else could have been his intent ? 
So that e'en yards off where I sat 
I saw there lots of proofs of that. 
Then while the horse would quiet stand 
The lad scraped dust up with his hand, 
With which he rubb'd down the whole place 
As wanting something to efface, 
That what he'd done might not be seen. 
Though it would never give the sfleen. 
And yet though he had look'd severe 
This rider loved his horse 'twas clear. 
His face he stroked, his neck caress'd. 
He used pet words that could attest 
The passion that he felt once o'er 
He loved him better than before. 
'Twas not severity in him, 
'Twas to be daring just a whim. 
Whatever caused it, for I own 

G 2 
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I've sung the probable alone. 

In fact boys play thus with each other 

While loving each as would his mother. 

An aged French Abb6 said to me, 

'' These English lads are strange to see ; 

They so ill-treat their fondest friends, 

While still their friendship never ends ! " 

Therefore we need not wonder much 

If playing with a horse be such. 

As I just witness'd in this lad. 

Who sought to make his playmate mad. 

Then snatching his basket from the road. 

Mounting again, away he rode, 

Giving me too a friendly smile 

That said, you saw me all the while. 

Surprised at first, but not less gay. 

Whatever any one might say. 

He had not thought that I was near. 

But all the same, 'twas pretty clear 

He did not feel the least remorse 

For having play'd so with the horse. 

And by his nod he seem'd to say 

You'd do the same another day. 

Nought noble in all this or grand,^ 
But we can't incidents command ; 
They're rank and rampant weeds I own, 
But on the wayside they were grown. 
Gather'd indeed without much toil. 
They show the nature of the soil ; 
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While they must needs attract the eje 

Of those thus sitting careless by, 

And though you think them rather coarse, 

In cheap things some find a resource, 

As we can witness every day, 

When before print-shops people stay. 

Then corned a walking trouble next. 
With various matters seeming vex'd. 
A tall, grave man in black is he, 
Whose face denotes great misery. 
He neither whistles nor yet sings. 
But like one of those bookish things. 
You'd think that he must bear the weight 
Of the chief troubles of the state, 
Or that all horrors of the past 
Within his mind would ever last. 
Or that he thought of Zoroaster, 
As if of him he would be master, 
The origin of evil tracing. 
And Arimanus quite effacing, 
Though not to Oromazus he 
Would give a complete victory, 
His poor head stuff'd with Eastern lore, 
Though only sad and puzzled more, 
Impassion'd no doubt, ever zealous. 
And knowing all about Ocellus. 
A reading man's determined walk 
Was his while pacing fast he'd talk — 
One who would always have his way 
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And mind not much what others say ; 
Perhaps he'd find some deadly fault 
In wisest men of whom he thought, 
Holding up his prophetic nose, 
Divining still where'er he goes. 
It was some author who thus strode 
For health on our suhurban road. 
Well, 'twas a contrast, I must say. 
To what had just then pass'd away ; 
Nor did I feel at once quite sure 
That I should like more the demure, 
Who'd cordially despise the lad 
That was not either vex'd or sad. 
I would his merry heart had he. 
And somewhat less solemnity. 
But still let gravity pass on. 
It has its worth when all are gone. 
Who knows ? perhaps as thus it walks. 
And to itself so grimly talks, 
Wrapp'd up in grief on themes of woe, 
As if it thought all should be so. 
It may by fields and stiles be won 
To ope its inside to the sun. 
Lay by its foolish study there. 
Giving its brains a change of air. 
And come thus to resemble more 
Those who have pass'd us just before, 
A glance at whom sufiices here 
To make him laughable appear. 
Such gravities of course condemn 
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All who are not the same as them. 
Remarkable they are for spite, 
More than for being always right. 
So we retort and fancy too 
That our impressions are more true 
When such young people pass along. 
And we find nothing deadly wrong, 
And half the seriousness one sees 
Turns n<onsense at the sight of these. 

Then drawing a great truck came down 

Two lads proceeding to the town ; 

But as intent on having chat. 

They stopp'd short there, and down they sat. 

Some under-age loud protestation 

Was their amusement at that station, 

Till one of them his foot made bare 

To see what had annoy'd him there, 

At times a complimental youth. 

At others somewhat thus uncouth. 

Yet haying but to wash his face. 

And shift socks to meet any case. 

Some sage Rubenius, living later, 

Might wish, perhaps, from the narrator 

A statement of the kind of shoe 

Which at that moment came to view. 

On what thongs, lachets, jaggs, and ends, 

The youth unlacing labour spends. 

But as I always hasten thus 

It will be quite enough for us 
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To mark how one not soon abash'd 

Appear'd to feel his boldness dash'd, 

When seeing me so suddenly 

He look'd down struck a little shy, 

As if he thought that I would laugh, 

And wants of dealbation chaff. 

We have not the Enchanter's sense 

To know by its tread Innocence. 

" The pace of some chaste footing " near 

To us can never be so clear ; 

Still less, like witches, by our thumbs 

Feel we that something wicked comes. 

Enough for us from this green seat 

To think well of the dusty feet 

Of those who have at times to stop 

And gravel from their boot let drop, 

While half ashamed if any see 

What in it there may wanting be, 

At least if they by chance should find 

Some one thus seated close behind. 

The blood will to youth's cheek so rush 

That for a trifle it will blush ; 

So that on such a high road thus 

Can bash fulness be traced by us. 

If only with an artist's skill, 

We mark its rosy presence still. 

Which seem'd to Pythias so fair 

That no tint could with it compare, 

When in a simple, manly face. 

This special colour she could trace. 
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If Aristotle's daughter had 
Been here, she would have liked the lad ; 
Though all the rest might have heen wild, 
Bold as a stripling, still a child ; 
Perhaps, of lad's love sample too. 
Tuning his thoughts whatever he'd do. 
Though 'twas but playing on his pipe 
For graver matters not yet ripe. 

But now a band of juveniles, 
Ready to jump o'er dykes and stiles, 
With cricket bats intending play 
Came to the slope on which I lay,. 
Where tempted by the first grass found. 
They stretch'd themselves upon the ground. 
To wait for others as was clear 
To me who sat beside them near. 
And thought of that old Grecian song. 
About what must to bliss belong, 
Which after three things said thus ends : 
"The fourth is youth that's spent with 

friends," * 
But the main cause of their delay, 
Thus idling on the road to stay, 
Appear'd to be the distant roar 
Of thunder threatening more and more, 
As dark clouds roll'd up from the plain 
Where lines of streets seem'd lost in rain. 
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Ab a white vapour rising there 

Seem'd blending them with purple air. 

My Oriental friends, thought I, 

Must have the thunder very nigh. 

With us the sun continued still 

To colour the whole sloping hill ; 

But how much longer it would stay 

Was what not one of us could say. 

A shepherd with his dog passed by, 

Who seem'd not much to heed the sky. 

Though I could judge as well as he. 

To him I said while passing me, 

" That we shall catch it do you think ? " 

He nodded with a knowing wink. 

The boys were too intent on chat 

To notice or consider that ; 

While still fresh comrades join them there, 

Who for such signs seem'd not to care. 

As each one threw his hot limbs down, 

Whate'er might say the passing clown. 

Then on the road still bright with sun 

The feet that will on errands run 

Were heard of one who had a pace 

That well explain'd his streaming face; 

For hasting in an inverse way. 

As frighten'd by the frequent play 

Of lightning seen across that cloud. 

Of which no peal as yet was loud, 

A boy in telegraphic dress 

To the near town as an express, 
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With double motive for his speed, 
Of which he seem'd to feel the need, 
Came running down ; yet breath he had 
To shout to us, that friendly lad 
Bidding us hasten as he thought 
Some shelter soon must needs be sought. 
Then slowly rising, not to show 
They minded one they did not know, 
Who thus to speak to them had dared. 
As if forsooth they could be scared. 
Each lad appear'd inclined to say, 
" No cricketing for us to-day." 
Yet I who in the sky can read 
Had thought for haste there was no need. 
The hills of Hampstead still were free 
From sinistrous obscurity; 
Until to my surprise I own 
Another side began to moan 
And mutter in accordance near 
With what at first had caused no fear. 
So finding ourselves thus suiTounded 
The stoutest felt somewhat astounded. 
As each one snatching up his bat 
Most clearly indicated that; 
When they and I at once began 
To try who down the swiftest ran ; 
When soon I found a friendly shed. 
The others scattered elsewhere sped. 
Where ends my tale, while I remain 
To watch no longer men but rain. 
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CANTO IV. 

ROMANCE IN LIFE. 

a 

But now another charge the most opposed 
To what was lately blamed is here supposed, 
And some will say that in this wiser age 
For mere Romance to manifest a rage 
Is to be quite absurd, behind the times, 
Which must in fact disdain such idle rhymes. 
But if for what afflicts them e'en the most 
This very rage, without a wish to boast. 
Were shown to be a remedy most fit. 
Pray what would they then think or say of it ? 
Well, this is what I hold can soon be shown ; 
So hear a late experience some might own. 
But give me some encouragement to sing. 
Without attention Bards can't touch a string. 
Clap your hands quickly, bid some others run, 
Lest they be late to hear the song begun : 
Stretch out both arms, then lean back in your chair. 
Shut tight your eyes, prepared to listen there. 

To meet some wants we must prosaic be. 

And utter words not known to Poetry. 

As when we hear those who complain and say, 

What shall we do to pass the time away ? 

Which, still in spite of efforts, proves for us 

Tedious indeed and too monotonous. 

Such sameness now belongs to common life, 
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We'd almost welcome e'en a sudden strife, 

Or some mischance so call'd that might inspire 

A novel subject to employ the lyre. 

But with these grumblers I can't quite agree 

Who find with us nought save monotony. 

The English woman's race indeed alone 

Has such a dulcet fresh-enduring tone 

That were there nothing more for you to trace, 

It were enough if all else you efface ; 

Though you will fear that if not left with all 

Some grief or mischief would the girls befall. 

The men are so oft wanted here or there 

I know not if there's one that they could spare. 

So you must leave the rest and feel content 

Whatever might have been your first intent. 

Some that you meet with for a moment so. 

Of whom you now and never will nought know, 

Suffice such charming guesses to supply. 

That you can never want variety. 

Guesses surpass the truth perhaps at times ; 

Though I would anger no one in my rhymes. 

They are like Painters, letting us suppose 

More than their brush on canvas plainly shows. 

I only mean that guesses such provide 

A real pleasant change for every tide. 

Who ? what ? whence ? whither bound, I'd think 

are they ? 
Well, 'tis enough. I've seen them smile to-day. 
Besides in England there are chance-things sweet 
If there's a wish each novelty to greet 
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With the fresh impulse of a grateful miDd 

That can interior pleasures in it find ; 

At least some former joys your memory hrings, 

As if they could come hack on Youth's bright wings, 

Resources always yours if harsh control 

Has not contracted and made sad the soul, 

By teaching it to see and fear some harm 

Where nature meant we should our thoughts 

disarm, 
And suffer them to rest where all is peace, 
And reap the pleasures of a sweet release 
From groundless fears, as if they had a foe 
In each fond fancy which some wish to show. 
Still I admit that daily things can tire, 
And as the French say, " leave much to desire ;" 
That, too, which we in our past songs would try 
To English lads and lasses to supply. 
However for the nonce let's change the scene. 
And witness what in France was lately seen 
On one autumnal day, which though not long 
Could furnish matter for my present song. 

Talk of adventures and Romance forsooth ! 
But hear what one day can supply in truth 
If only you are lodged within the hold 
Where some were lately, castle huge and old ; 
But which I will not name lest you should know 
Whose is the portrait I must shortly show. 
For errant bards like me must tate great care 
When trenching on some ground that they may ne'er 
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Appear to compromise a stranger e*en, 

And how much greater if a friend has been. 

He may expose himself to risk of blame. 

But not involve another in the shame, 

Or even in what falsely is thought such, 

The ground for caution ever is so much. 

Suffice it then to say this castle stood 

Upon the borders of a dark, vast wood. 

Or forest rather, as 'tis even call'd, 

With whose black depths you might have felt 

appall'd. 
Far in the west of France it was remote 
From all access by railroad, coach, or boat ; 
For it stood inland, distant from the sea. 
Around it nought but the obscurity 
Of wild rough hamlets and a vast black moor, 
Where to meet no one you were nearly sure. 
Unless it were upon a holiday. 
When peasant women go in carts to pray 
At some old shrine or Calvary well known 
As having some attractions of its own ; 
And more than this I will not here express, 
So that I think the name you'll never guess. 

But now, indeed, 'tis time that I begin ; 

So think of some one as a guest within, 

To tell of what pass'd on a single day 

While things as strange I think suppose you may 

As still occurring elsewhere in these times. 

And worth the telling in a minstrel's rhymes. 
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You'd say they were anachronisms sheer, 

As when a silly Painter made appear 

Great Abraham prepared to slay his son 

In sacrifice, and arm'd him with a gun ; 

Though* here 'tis old things that will meet your 

eyes, 
Which seen with new, can equally surprise. 
I sing of nought but what may happen still, 
Somewhere or other if we have the will 
To feel as people felt in days of old. 
Before all things had grown so stiff and cold. 
But here the incident that's met with first, 
On the sight only with great wonder burst, 
Without demanding any state of mind 
Its wild romantic character to find. 
For as a bard sat lone at dawn of day. 
Intent upon a book his customed way. 
He saw emerging from the bushes near 
What caused instinctively a certain fear, 
A sort of dog-like animal that ran 
As if it relish'd not the sight of man. 
His hue was brown, his thin tail swept the ground, 
His long ears upright, seem'd to catch each sound; 
He had a restless and unquiet stare. 
As if he would not stop a moment there. 
Though he did stop and glance from side to side. 
Then canter on and in a thicket hide. 
No dog has such a conscience then, thought he, 
It must have been a wolf upon his spree, 
And such it was, said they ; for with that gait 
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It oft was seen to pass as near the gate. 

But what is stranger still, this wolf would fawn 

Upon the chieftain's daughter on the lawn. 

Hating the man who daily brought it food, 

'Twas only her the wild one understood ; 

And it would often leap into her arms. 

As if her beauty all his instinct charms ; 

So that if now this incident appear 

To lose its wildness these facts told us here, 

It gains more than it loses when we see 

How forest beasts thus all subdued can be. 

Moved only by the beauty of a maid, 

Themselves still free to haunt the forest shade. 

But its poetic feeling would not last ; 

The end for it, said they, is coming fast. 

For though just then it seem'd almost half tame 

Next spring they knew it would not be the same ; 

'Twas sure to finish ill as some might tell, 

Who what had elsewhere pass'd remember'd well. 

So thus, while scarcely risen was the sun, 

This day's adventures seem'd to have begun. 

Then next, there's need of mental preparation 
To hear what follows in this true narration ; 
For in that Castle, grim, and huge, and hoary, 
There lives that maid of whom we've heard the 

story, 
One who brings blessings to each spot she comes 

to. 
Witty and fair, the very one to speak to, 

H 
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Who with her father's guest consents to walk, 

And 'neath the green wood sit awhile to talk. 

Ah me ! no doubt the picturesque is fine, 

But not for ever can suffice that line ; 

And hours there are when no artistic eye 

Proves quite enough the mind to satisfy ; 

For draw-bridges and towers howe'er grand 

Can never secret sentiments command, 

Which to be productive and content 

Will need a tongue by which they can have vent. 

So knowing that this guest to verse was vow'd, 

She felt some chat with him might be allow'd, 

As in her simple innocence she thought 

That he would only speak just as he ought. 

So she, accustom'd to lone forest walks, 

Goes now with him, and as she rambles talks. 

Oh, Heaven on earth ! how sweet it is to stroll 

Midst young trees thus with one companion sole ! 

By spring or early summer in a wood. 

The charm I'd sing of may be understood. 

The song of birds, the colours of the sky. 

The bright green leaves, the plains so blue that 

lie 
Beneath the hills, as peeping through the trees, 
Whatever there one hears, or smells, or sees. 
As at Chantilly, or at Compiegne, 
Elysian scenes presenting to you then. 
Combine to grant you such a radiant bower 
You ne'er forget it, never from that hour ; 
The memory would haunt you e'en in death ; 
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For that alone you still would draw your breath. 
But here there was a difference, I own, 
For now September cast another tone. 

At first they both began in comic style 
The time and sultry pathway to beguile, 
Till it was plain the two were quite agreed 
That there was no occasion for such speed ; 
So finding there a bank and mossy seat. 
Beneath the leaves they plunged their weary feet. 
For as the summer then was near its close, 
The fallen leaves would gather, as one knows, 
Especially in holes where they abounded. 
Which holes were with a kind of couch sur- 
rounded, 
From which far distant 'neath the forest trees, 
Interminable vistas green one sees, 
Which when you stand are hidden from the sight. 
The near leaves causing shade as dark as night ; 
But seated low all these you can look under. 
When at the far-off" beauty you will wonder. 

Beginning then at once 'twas very strange 

How soon through deepening themes their words 

would range. 
But such can oft most please the woman's mind, 
As even grave philosophers will find. 
To justify the high opinion shown 
By Carre, who to Fontanelle was known, 
As having deem'd that mind the very best 

H 2 
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For finding in the gravest studies rest. 
Either from marking their docility, 
From preconceived objections being free, 
And that their wish was but to understand 
What said by others struck them as most grand* 
In rapture still attending, as if mute. 
Without the inclination to dispute, 
Or that he thought them most attach'd in youth, 
To what they heard that look'd most like the truth. 
This wise academician held that we 
Could gain great things from their philosophy. 
Thus it proved here, as he would now attest. 
For all her answers seem'd to him the best. 
Her words were music, and her thoughts pro- 
found, 
Her heart her teacher, and her reason sound. 
And yet, and yet, the damsel still was there. 
Playful and arch, incomparably fair. 
He mark'd a high aristocratic grace. 
Combined with what it sought not to effiwse— 
The thoughts and feelings of the humblest maid 
That ever wandered through a greenwood shade ; 
For, like the lowly, she too could be grave. 
At least for moments that occasion gave. 
She courted solid language and discourse 
That savour'd of experience in life's course, 
While hoping that on him might seem entail'd 
A judgment which had hitherto availed. 
Alas ! how little know we of each other ! 
But it is only right some things to cover. 
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So then enconraged by her invitatioiiy 
The bard would speak of things in that relation. 
And while his thoughts on secret matters ran, 
'Twas thus their conrersation there began : — 



« 



Of friendship let me hear you speak ! 

Oh say if we are wrong, 
When many kinds of that we'd seek, 

Each worthy of a song ? 



^' Can there be ties that differ so 
Deserving of that name ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " 'tis truth, I know. 
And none of these Fd blame." 

** 'Tis so," he said, " in friendship's roll. 
Since all of us love many. 
And cannot for one standard sole. 
Be led to give up any. 



« 



« 



Tou scarce can see a true girl's fisice. 

Exceptions are so few. 
In which you would not friendship trace, 

As if her mind you knew. 

To read its sweet love-thoughts untold 
Tou think would yield such bliss, 

No future life could more unfold 
Than what you'd find in this. 
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'^ What must tibat futiire world then be 
When all will thus be known ? 
What Heavenly society, 

Where each will be onr own?" 

** No doabt there can be diverse sorts 
Of friendship true," said she, 

'^ And innocence itself consorts 
With those that can agree. 

*^ Though," she did add, he must admit, 
^* You men are still so strange. 
You love simpUcity and wit 

Through high and low to range." 

He knew the while, though 'twas not told. 

That friendship may be true 
For the impassion'd and the cold, 

Whatever each may do. 

Friendship must have a varied way ; 

It can't one line preserve. 
With one 'twould frolic, wildly play. 

With others show reserve. 

It needs in one the free and bold» 

The delicate in others. 
What pleases one cannot be told 

Where great sense feeling smothers. 
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For one it would affect the cruel, 

For others fear to mention, 
What just before to sport was fuel, 

Love's capital invention. 

Its style must alter with its need ; 

Sonie like what others blame ; 
'Twill choose the part that each will heed ; 

The friendship is the same. 

She seem'd to read a secret thought ; 

She'd try not to be sure ; 
To think the best of all she sought ; 

Her mind makes each thing pure. 

Then next encouraged by her earnest tone, 

He sought to hear reflections of her own. 

Respecting what he once in books had read, 

Forgetting not what was by Wordsworth said 

About the Knight, who found to his surprise 

That in a twofold chain he henceforth lies ; 

And so he told how one would pass away, 

As if resolved near others not to stay, 

Who when the night had come for her to leave 

Felt what no hope surviving could deceive — 

A grief that had a new appalling tone, 

As if to say for ever you're alone ; 

Who waited long despairirfg, till at last 

They thought that she from them for aye was 

pass'd ; 
Since silence absolute protracted so, 
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Seem*d to leave nothing more for them to know ; 
And she had left without assnrance fond. 
That she to love for ever conld respond. 
So they became a drift, at random cast, 
Till caught afresh they woald entangle fast 
Where they yet coald, although wreck'd so, 

remain, 
And no more float in solitude again ; 
When lo ! the other did come back and say, 
'Twas but her sickness caused the loDg delay, 
The knot of love entangled so and tied. 
That ne'er undone it could be till they died ; 
While still another innocent remained, 
Loved also much with no suspicion stain'd. 
Like elements the two that knew not why, 
Yet do effect rare issues, and ne'er try 
But by their operation simply still. 
To carry on in ignorance the ill, 
Nor Love nor Nature seem to set them free, 
Nor either yield them real Hberty. 
The tale long grown familiar to his mind. 
And which in Poems of his own you find, 
To her he told as if in careless play, 
Intent of course to hear what she would say. 
" Must these," he ask'd, " without excuse appear 
When they found two no longer one most dear ? 
So that without dishonour they could not 
Treat one or other as by them forgot ? " 
Her words were then more rapid m reply, 
Than e'en the language of her speaking eye ; 
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" They should have waited longer then," she 

said, 
" Impatience caused them to he thus misled. 
But thus it is I always can descry 
How few men have that virtue, Constancy ! " 
" But," he demanded, " if of strength bereft, 
To cast off either they'd no power left, 
Alas, alas ! the new Love and the old 
Were both more real than could e'er be told. 
Can any ray of goodness yet belong 
Unto the men who thus are led to wrong ? 
Or in such nets can any one find rest. 
Or can they hope that they can e'er be blest ? 
Placed thus," he ask'd, "say can they be for- 
given ? " 
" Ah ! that," she answered, " we must leave to 

Heaven. 
But still," she added, " more is cancell'd there, 
I think than some to hope for ever dare ; 
I hope it all was in confession told ; 
For me to say more would sound over bold. 
Yet authorized I hear strange things have been. 
As can on ancient sepulchres be seen. 
But whether this be true or not, I say. 
Treat with assurance such themes no one may." 

Well, talk like this he thought was old romance, 
As can be witness'd thus at times in France, 
Where piety is not too proud to see 
The tragic legend that in life can be. 
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How charming was it so to have combined, 

Such solid wisdom, and so fair a mind ! 

No sanction for false sentiment, and yet 

Nothing like what in sternest books is met ; 

For circumstance allowance, at least pity, 

And that from lips not harsh from being witty. 

Guesses, it seem'd, at secret predilections. 

And yet no anger at such wild selections, 

Whole views of life, and yet with such reserve 

As would all plans of nature still preserve — 

Unlike those of a Polish Lady heard. 

Whose gravity suggested words absurd, 

As a propos of texts about our neighbour. 

She told her friend that he might spare his labour. 

For " man " was not her neighbour — could not be, 

So from such obligations she was free. 

How different the estimate of life 

Which here had sorrow for this long past strife ! 

And yet it is in France he'd freely own 

That female minds least natural seem grown ; 

For so absorbed are they in highest light, 

That what is human will yield small delight. 

As some high guest would soon monopolize 

His Host's attentions, and old friends despise, 

So Pleasure — Intellectual will play 

Its part in them, and to nought else give way. 

In points of faith these joys so please the mind 

Its partner might grow jealous, and thus find 

That he was there cut out, forgotten quite, 

Which he might think was not exactly right, 
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Vulgar esteemed, unmentionable, low, 
Whom no one that^s respectable should know, 
Before his fellow-guests as so ill-bred. 
Evincing manners that could ne'er be said, 
All fond attentions lavish'd on the other. 
His own suggestions with contempt to smother, 
While no one ever dreams he should complain 
Of his companion's proud, exclusive reign, 
Though him he would sincerely honour still, 
And feel for him but kindness and good-will. 
To all this then the Bard would now confess. 
The contrast pleased much more than he'd ex- 
press. 
Implied unwillingness for judgment here, 
For all a welcome yielded without fear, 
The high and low both entertain'd with grace, 
Whate'er in human nature one could trace, 
The fellowship admitted, thus combined, 
The Bard in this romantic joys could find. 
Link'd in her gentle thoughts all things agree 
Pleasure with Goodness her eternity ; 
Each accent musical, those whispers still, 
Seem fraught with strength of an immortal will. 
Milder than Love or Pity's self she seem'd. 
Yet still heroical most justly deem'd ; 
Goodness epitomized, yet that so great, 
'Twould swell a book in folio all to state. 
Apollo's harp ne'er tuned to such a song, 
Compared with hers would make the moments 
long; 
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To audience such the longest hour would be 
A moment's glimpse of immortality ; 
As if from Time's grej glass there had not dropp'd 
The sand of many minutes while they stopp'd. 

At length they rose, and found with some dismay 
That shades denoted the decline of day, 
Which play'd the thief to steal upon them so, 
Letting them nothing mark and nothing know. 
Eternal thanks, thought he, thou maid so holy. 
Whose gay, wise words can chase dull melan- 
choly. 
Thou art as Poets sing, what Nature meant, 
When she created all — fears, joys, content ; 
The fears to check, the joys to point out right, 
Content to banish hopeless, groundless fright, 
As if the end were sure to prove to all 
There is no death for Love, whate'er befall. 

So now soft Evening dons her gold attire. 

And he is led still more things to admire ; 

For leaving the dark woods in which they stroll'd, 

The Castle, lit with sunset rays behold — 

Coloured on high with rose and gorgeous light. 

While lower walls seem clothed with sombre 

night. 
Then of his fair companion taking leave. 
Whose smiles seem'd secret sorrows to deceive. 
He mounted winding stairs to where he lay. 
And saw the last streaks of expiring day. 
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Now to the scene before him praj attend, 
And to enjoy it some few moments spend. 
That turret was so high that you look'd down 
On all besides which the vast forests crown. 
Of antlers to bear lights the whole way up, 
Each skull surmounted with a Grothic cup, 
To suit the granite steps, a Bard might sing ; 
For these were recent presents from the King ; 
But now he's near the tower's vaulted crown. 
Whence through a narrow casement he looks 

down. 
Below are other towers, high roofs, and courts, 
To which a motley throng by day resorts. 
Yielding some solace in that solitude 
Which even inmates here would oft elude, 
As when at Aranjuez, Spanish Kings, 
Were pleased to witness common, vulgar things ; 
Choosing those apartments that could yield 
For observation a continued field. 
So here you heard the horses prance and neigh. 
The grooms and other servants talk and play,. 
While in the centre o'er a drawbridge came 
Unnumber'd friends with purpose not the same. 
This varied scene below involved in night. 
Presented then no objects for the sight. 
Not so the turret's still lit radiant top. 
Where through that window he must gaze and 

stop. 
No never will the moment and the spot, 
By the quite ravish'd stranger be forgot. 
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One purple vast interminable line 

(Where nothing but the clouds could longer shine) 

Of forest lay beneath him where he sat ; 

Pray pause a moment and just think of that. 

Think of the colours of that autumn sky, 

Think of those domes of woods which though so 

high 
Stretch'd low beneath him, right and left as far 
As he could see beyond the casement's bar ; 
Their upper edges one soft crimson hue, 
Beneath them blackness tinged with greenish blue, 
The giant trees were thus so near the walls 
Which lined the Court with offices and halls. 
Think of that silence up aloft, around. 
Where nothing living but himself was found, 
So far removed he seem'd from all below, 
Who pass'd in darkness down there to and fro. 
Yes, picture all this and that granite seat. 
The last, where mounting higher none you'll meet ; 
Then say if true romance were not found there 
As in its native and especial lair. 
Enough to raise up Eadcliff once again 
To bring back Fancy's ever-glorious reign. 

But now that silence of the Court was broken 
By wheels and sounding hoofs which gave him 

token 
Of the arrival of another guest. 
Who had been long expected by the rest. 
As one, the noblest of those noble dames, 
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Of whom each speaking chivalry he names. 
So then the Bard apparell'd fresh hastes down 
Where a bright banquet that grand day will 

crown. 
Now gold and silver sparkle, goblets, glass, 
Flaggons and beakers, one resplendent mass. 
Wild boar and turkeys, and the Boulier baisse, 
In which are mingled fish of sundry race, 
Hearing which named he cried with such a tone, 
'Twas thought he must an epicure have grown^ 
Although it was of Thackeray he thought. 
And his affecting poem, as he ought; 
But this was not the time to tell such things. 
When the whole hall with names Ambrosian 

rings — 
White Muscatel and sweetest Frontiniac, 
Ehenish and Greek, of which there is no lack ; 
These, with the wines of which fair France can 

boast, 
The last that's tasted thought delicious most, 
Combine to yield a welcome to each guest, 
Whose talk gives pleasure more than all the rest ; 
As he who hears the D'Esgrigny's were there 
With theirs will never luxuries compare. 
The genius of the noble host is found, 
If while you dine you only look around, 
Where festive paintings shining from the wall 
Add lasting lustre to his feudal hall. 
The goodness from his smiling face is guess'd 
When you behold him seated with the rest. 
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All wmkefal griesfu sn^ af the Bard to scare. 
He tlkooght be h^Eani deep sigosw prooacted moaii5« 
That eeem'd almoet of djiziz znan the groans. 
While footsteps moved through winding corridors. 
And some saw openM suddenij their doors. 
To close aa saddenij when eves had canght, 
Quick proof their chamber was not what was sought. 
Bat still the cause of this I won't explain, 
UnfK^lved the mystery must here remain; 
Which only proved how truly he could say 
Adventures and romance had mark'd the day. 
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LOVE. 

Hut now it titill is left us to explain 

llow Lovo durst venture in so rude a song, 
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Although of that there are who won't complain 
Like those who think to name it must be wrong. 

A theme can't be obnoxious to reproaches 
That leads us to the brightest fields of thought, 
So now that for our play the end approaches 
We hope your favour not in vain was sought. 

As when two lovers see themselves observed 
With smiles by matrons gentle as can be, 
Those whose sweet age mature has never swerved 
From thinking of such pairs with charity ; 

And they feel inward pleasure from the way 
That these look on them and about them guess. 
As if to see them were a holiday, 
To wish them pastime what they would express ; 

So should we now feel blest if your regard 
Of friendliness would prove a quick disclosure ; 
Nor should we care much for the censui*es hard 
Of those who advocate such fields' enclosure. 

To see we're look'd on by the stranger met. 
As taking in that interlude a part. 
Which sunny natures never can forget, 
Is to apply a cordial to the heart. 

We can't dispense with wishing you our friends. 
Thinking you must be still to nature true ; 
So when the curtain falls and all this ends. 
We would at least have pardon whole from you.. 
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This love sooth proves a mystery for all ; 
It is uot what some skilFd dcelaimers say, 
Nor what will for such shouts of hare call. 
Nor what 'tis deem'd in uovels of the day. 

It rather seems to justify the laugh 
Of some who trace it to a tender brain 
" Resembling pap" say they, as if to chaff 
Those in life's sweetest era with its pain. 

Why one should be all company, admired. 
Known to be good and clever as she's fair. 
Of whom in daily life you ne'er grow tired, 
For whose true, real interest you would care; 

And yet who never dives into your heart. 
Or in a- moment carries it away ; 
As will another, all love, taught no part. 
Is what nor I nor you can ever say. 

And then that other, who can sing of her 
In words that will cold reason understand ? 
The thought of whom can act so like a spur. 
The slightest touch of which you can't withstand. 

As loadstones draw the iron so will she 
Attract you by a strange unconscious force ; 
Two beings tuned in unison to be. 
One for resistance left without resource. 

Why palpitates your heart when she draws near ? 
Why in her presence feel you so at rest ? 
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Forgetting doubts, misgivings, selfish fear. 
To know that next her bosom you are blest ^ 

This is what no one upon earth can tell ; 
Affinities of nature you may say. 
Or you may try vain reasonings with the spel\, 
But sigh or laugh the mystery will stay. 

One of great Nature's wonders in our sphere 
Are these distinctions when we thus can cull 
From all our race just one that will appear 
The good, the true, the simple, beautiful. 

Out of the million others, none alike, 
There is but one that we consider best, 
At least as such that can our fancy strike, 
And therefore chosen over all the rest. 

Oh happy is the man who has combined 
The two constituents of happy life — 
To have the same home, no less the same mind,^ 
Which last destroys the seeds of wretched life. 

But if the first of these main stays should be 
Not instantly attainable by all. 
Must we the second without action see 
When it makes nothing of true worth to full ? 

Avaunt the wretch who violates a bond. 
But suffer to be faithful the unchain'd. 
Who without grieving Heaven may yet be fond. 
And wear his robe of manhood free, unstain'd. 

^ 6fA0ifai€iif and dfAovoluy. 
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II^Toen without Love's bow is sometimes lef^ 
Is that a reason why the boj should be 
Of every commendation quite bereft, 
As if a dream of bad mythology ? 

(riiilty and stupid both must be the times, 
When enmity to Heav'u prefers worst wrong ; 
Is that a reason to condemn all rhymes 
That would repeat Love's whispers in a song ? 

Yes, call him what you will, he has his rights, 
And 'twas of these alone that we would sing ; 
lie lends his quiver to cause just delights ; 
And surely then, he is no hostile thing ? 

Oh why should men traduce the joy of life? 
A reasonable source of love divine ; 
Tliat reasonable joy which hates man's strife, 
I'iiat makes all nature with enchantment shine ? 

That makes them love the poor, the child, the 

youth, 
Enamour'd with one woman's humour, wit. 
That teaches them to see each thing in truth. 
Or with her eyes to metamorphose it ? 

As it is somewhat that in her they trace 
Which handsomeness diffuseth through the crowd. 
That makes them think they love the human race. 
Though not a word of this they say aloud. 
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While other tilings have fiU'd their breast with 

sorrow, 
That seem'd to end but in sepulchral vaults, 
From her for ever without fear they borrow 
Millions past counting of contented thoughts. 

A conscience unsophisticated here 

Finds nought that is not open and off-hand. 

It has no subtle casuist to fear, 

'Tis what the simple best will understand. 

With such impressions and convictions moved, 
We sung the stream, the field, the mossy seat. 
Invoking memories which all disproved. 
The bitter words of those who tove ill-treat. 

We hoped to show how it with Goodness vies. 
Contented with its own exploits alone ! 
For what produces most these hostile cries 
Is the ambitious folly of its tone. 

Prompting bad means, prosaical expense, 
Demanding more than nature ere requires, 
While it departs from rules of common sense, 
And what is foreign to itself admires. 

Provoking thus a needless enmity 

By wanting trains of consequences long. 

Not one of which agrees with poetry. 

And which, as Charron says, alone are wrong. 
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Like bees that break out in the summer time. 
We 5<aw in mind all adolesscencc stray ; 
We saw a landscape full of smiles — no crime, 
Wlien midst the woods and flowers it took its way. 

IJiit it is time to finish. All things bright 
Have critics who condemn their form or tone, 
So it will be with all this fresh delight, 
uVnd some there must be who will Love disown. 

Like gloomy dandies of a former day 
Tiioy stalk on tiptoe ere the ways are foul. 
Pretending lovers must defile the way 
'Gainst " what is vulgar " — setting up a howl. 

Mingled with height their countenance is sad. 
Put on expressly to discourage love, 
To show not only that they think it bad, 
J^ut that all common spheres they are above. 

Like those who seek great notoriety 
For what they call a character of sense, 
AVho haughtiness will deem propriety, 
Which mercilessly meditates offence. 

Your critic's college holds a skilful tribe; 

Their silence is a measure to aggrieve 

All those whose thoughts and names they would 

proscribe. 
Though e'en their favour sometimes can deceive. 
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Won in a way of which we need not speak, 
But rather o'er it let oblivion fall. 
Their previous studies oft have left them weak, 
While they are quite unconscious of it all. 

How skiird are thev to ridicule and vex, 
To find the words exact that wound most deep ; 
To metamorphose what may them perplex, 
That they themselves the best success may reap. 

Their name is noble, but their case is hard ; 
We should not ask from any man too much : 
How can they all self-interest quite discard ? 
Alas ! how many authors too are such ! 

Poor things ! they have an animal to feed — 
The reading public, with the same wants ever — 
As Plato said — the men who daily need, 
What in the common parlance is call'd clever — 

Phantoms of good that serve to nurture Pride, 
That shun sweet airs from Nature and from 

Heaven ; 
Whose voice now echoes o'er all the world wide. 
That nought opposing them may be forgiven. 

All authors now must hear it and obey ; 
To what our journals like they must subscribe. 
To please them think like others of their day ; 
You don't suppose that they would take a bribe. 
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Yet e'en from these we would withdraw in peace, 
And grant that silence which they would require ; 
From such resistance they can have release, 
For men, at last, will of their own selves tire. 

'Tis they themselves who often are the first 
To own how little they have done for others ; 
How vainly any one themselves can trust, 
How self-deceit their best intention smothers. 

Ignoble words the Muse would not allow, 
Though by men self-applied an unused way ; 
But one name just in thought some utter now, 
And to themselves that dissyllable say. 

They yield what is demanded, that relief, 

No longer singing in their little hour ; 

Buoy'd up with hopes no more. O Time and Grief, 

At last triumphant you will all devour — 

Excepting only that imparted mind. 

With which all former raptures were allied ; 

Of gratitude for joys of every kind ; 

For that ne'er pall'd on hearts like theirs or died. 



CANTO VI. 

ON FAITH. 



Another subject of complaint will be 
That the old faith is set to Poetry ; 
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And surely some will say it must be wrong 
To choose that theme for subject of a song, 
Or even of a Play that should be framed 
To suit what the " humanities " are named, 
Without much knowledge of their true extent, 
Which comprehend much more than oft is meant ; 
For think, and say, and do just what you will. 
The human and Divine are blended still. 
But why should it be wrong ? We ask in turn. 
On that point, therefore, we must now sojourn. 

What we all seek for and what many find. 

Is some one interest paramount for mind ; 

Not one exclusive of our common joys. 

But one which all and each no less employs. 

As more or less essential to the whole. 

That would be incomplete with one part sole 

Omitted, interest lasting (mark this well). 

Not one that age or sorrows can dispel ; 

But one at all times equally to suit. 

And aid alike in every pursuit. 

Now nothing less than this can satisfy, 

Or prove a good on which we can rely ; 

And therefore will the Muse decide that we 

Should find this subject fit for Poetry. 

In prose or verse it was no just offence. 

When this was brought home to our common sense | 

And, so to make you feel this all the more. 

We'll light on matters that we touch'd before. 
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What strange infatuation in the mind, 

That Pagan errors will so gladly find ! 

To hear of gods and goddesses none think' 

That they must always feel their spirits sink. 

But once allusion's made to truth Divine, 

The case is alter'd wholly they opine. 

A sudden chill seems to pervade their being, 

To chase away all genial, joyous feeling. 

It should be shown that to all minds like these, 

(What those of greatest culture ought to please,) 

That when the ancient faith will greet thein here, 

They should with passion love it as most dear ; 

Since it can yield them means as to all others. 

Whereby it noxious seeds of evil smothers. 

Poetry calls Passion to its side, 

But with this faith should Passion be allied : 

For good supreme should not be coldly view'd, 

Nor grateful passion for it be eschew'd. 

To love what's good with passion good we call, 

Although to hate its foes so would spoil all. 

Think first how just authority is good, 
When all its laws are rightly understood ! 
How wise it is to be by such means ruled, 
And not be by men's reasoning befool'd. 
Such as to wisdom o^ the earth is known, 
When upon mankind t'would impose its own. 
Of course the whole depends on what you say 
Upon this first point, whether " yes " or " nay : " 
If you assent the course thenceforth is such 
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That you need never waste your reason much ; 
To common matters you can then attend ; 
Of controversy you have found the end. 
But what can be more pleasant or more wise 
Than so to rest where no one wins who tries ? 
For 'tis the will not knowledge that's required. 
When by this ancient Faith men are inspired. 
Only in part we know of all that's there, 
And to know mere now none of us need care : 
What's wanted is an humble, full submission. 
And of the Faith that's prompted an admission, 
With which we can be free to leave the whole, 
For future knowledge that awaits the soul. 
Philosophers have elsewhere business got ; 
Here they can leave, for they are wanted not. 

One consequence of this authority is such, 

Methinks humanity should love it much. 

It is that by its means we all agree, 

As if, in fact, we were one family. 

In common life how pleasant is it still. 

To have, with all those whom we see, one will ! 

For months and days and hours the same observance 

Of each thing you might think the same allowance ; 

To speak, eat, sing and whistle like the rest ! 

To be the same in grave things must be best. 

Well, e'en in England, since three hundred years, 

This union never wholly disappears. 

Nature herself with Faith is so allied, 

At least in feelings you can't her divide. 
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How sweet is it to find whole countries thus. 

Doing exactly what is done by us ! 

'Tis sweet to think that even follies prove, 

When known to all, a motive fresh for love ; 

As when we in minutias are the same, 

And follow customs with their well-known name 

So that when some results seem rather queer, 

As subject to them, all become more dear. 

For nothing makes us feel more like a brother, 

Than when we thus can laugh at one another. 

By family affection we seem bound 

Each to each stranger all the whole year round ; 

We love our country most, as the most known, 

But for all mankind some affection own. 

So that e'en death or a more solemn day, 

If while together still would not dismay. 

Thus all through life and e'en beyond it so, 

Still fonder of each other we shall grow. 

Humanity, as such, is then so raised, 

The Faith which so unites it must be praised ; 

They work together for the same great end, 

And therefore surely is this Faith our friend. 

Then when you come to view things in detail, 
You find that Faith will all through life avail : 
Its unobtrusive force leaves you so free. 
That none besides seem blest with liberty. 
Dear heart, it is not a Procrustean bed. 
Whatever by foes or silly friends is said. 
The very name denotes it is for all, 
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And not more for the great than for the small ; 
With adaptations infinite for each, 
And more perhaps than 'twill expressly teach. 
Although so varied in their tastes and views, 
Men find that it will serve them like the Muse ; 
Receiving with the mildest condescension 
The homage e'en of thoughts they dare not men- 
tion. 
So like a wise and tender mother still, 
Regarding less the action than the will ; 
Which when that is in harmony with truth. 
For all Faith cares, may have its freaks forsooth. 
Of utterances it makes no parade. 
It seeks to work its purpose in the shade ; 
And one result of its great presence there, 
Of which or soon or late men are aware, 
Is that it tends to happiness on eaii;h. 
And to serene and constant thoughts gives hirth. 
Now this ought to have weight methinks with all. 
By whatsoever name that Faith they call. 
How it can do so one no more can tell, 
Than how it is in health you feel so well. 
But taking lowest ground for observation, 
One might perhaps accept this explanation. 
It gives a cheerful turn to the mind. 
By rendering men practically kind ; 
And that, too, with a hospitable head. 
To take in and then lodge what may be said 
By others, having ever room for all, 
That don't to Reason for exclusion call ; 
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Reserving thus a corner open, free, 
For thoughts of friends whoever they may be. 
The " supportantes invieem " alone, 
When well obey'd must yield a joyous tone. 
Faith tends to mental health by drainage too, 
(I know no other word here that will do,) 
By diying up at length all loathsome spring?. 
By keeping it conversant with bright things ; 
By throwing open to it fields sublime. 
And showing it the glories of past time. 
For on the past it will much rather dwell 
Than on the future which desire is well. 
The past is food for wisdom not for pride ; 
The future you presume will take your side ; 
So while the first is found upon your shelf, 
The last proves that you only prize yourself. 
To happiness, besides, this Faith will tend, 
By giving to your toils a worthy end — 
By causing some variety each day. 
Which for the same end proves no less a way, 
By its known practice, which experience proves 
One source of life's monotony removes. 
If these be facts it matters not what's said ; 
From first to last there is no cause for dread. 

But now indeed in questions of this sort 
There is one test to which we should resort. 
And that consists in simply trying how 
Each thing accords with woman's sense and vow. 
Then, sooth experimental knowledge here 
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Demonstrates what we say and makes it clear. 

For woman in her normal state agrees 

With this old Faith, as everywhere one sees. 

No land on earth in which we do not find 

How this yields charms to her youthful mind. 

Without it, in accordance with its tone, 

As naturally Catholic we own, 

But with it causing even Love to trace 

Enhanced those beauties in her air and face. 

Her eyes will speak as plainly as before ; 

But to their power there is added more. 

Have but her sense, and do what she'd commend, 

'Tis a great step to reach the highest end. 

Foundations laid in manliness and sense. 

What good can't follow that has no pretence ? 

No doubt she does possess a certain clue, 

By means of which she's apt to find the true. 

Is it the goodness of Faith's common law 

From which this knowledge she is skill'd to draw? 

Is it the faithful love from which all springs 

Which .gives to her intelligence such wings ? 

Is it her special intercourse with Heav'n 

Thinking of Him by whom are sins forgiven ? 

Is it her mystic sympathetic bond 

With things immortal, human life beyond ? 

I know not, though the fact itself is clear. 

As to a practised eye would soon appear. 

But that which so can win the woman's heart 

Must the true good supreme for all impart ; 

And this perhaps explains in part why More 
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On women friends set always such great store. 
As did our English martyr if you hear 
Erasmus telling what to him was dear. 

To common wants however let's return, 

And not with one sex only make sojourn. 

Then passing in review what Faith requires 

You'll find it is what man no less admires. 

Men to be fair ought never to confound 

The ways of fools (which can be always found) 

With those of all who held the Faith still free 

From rashness, error, and hypocrisy. 

Ages will differ with their measures too ; 

To bind them all together will not do. 

Some have been cruel, obstinate, perverse. 

Others (where these have err'd so) the reverse. 

Wherever kindness, mercy, you behold, 

Fair, noble judgments, whether new or old. 

There and there only should you ever seek 

The Faith that will endow alone the meek. 

Men will be tyrants, servants of the letter. 

But charity is that which it can't fetter ; 

And charity of Faith is life and soul ; 

When this is absent 'tis delusion whole. 

Perhaps you think this old Faith harsh and stern ; 

If so, then on this point you've much to learn. 

Yea, even take the things that seem austere. 

You'll find they are not what they first appear. 

The abstinence and fast and law for prayer. 

Experience teaches later joys prepare. 
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• 

They all effect a purpose even now, 
Increasing pleasure, as the frank allow. 
Yes, even certain instances are known 
When simple people stranger things will own ; 
As when to make confession some applied. 
Who were not of the Faith, and were denied, 
But with such kind impressive words of course 
As proved to thom of tears an instant source, 
Telling them such things were not what they 

thought. 
That they were not yet what to be they ought ; 
Yet they withdrew, declaring all the same 
That they were still quite glad they thither came. 
These poor things so rejected went their way, 
Gayer than e'er they had been till that day. 
These children of Dame Nature only knew 
That rites though maim'd had yielded pleasure new. 
Ah, gentle stranger, think but of the poor ! 
And how this Faith would all their sorrows cure. 
Let Hood be heard to strike his plaintive lyre ; 
Then mark what this religion would inspire. 
Would it be cold reproaches such as men 
The most esteemed for wisdom mutter then ? 
You'd think you heard no word but this "forgiven;" 
Your only thought would be the joys of Heaven. 
Those who in life had caught Faith's sounds in 

part, 
Had felt you've heard the balsam in their heart ; 
Then how much more would they have joy 'd, just 

think, 

K 
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If once attached they felt the heavenward link — 
That mystic chain which draws souls upward so. 
As even Homer dreamt of long ago ? 
What Would the Benediction prove for these ? 
Just Heav'n on earth as one might say one sees ; 
When the whole world — whate'er to time belongs — 
Dwindles to nothing at those mystic songs. 

Then mark again how Faith will correspond 

With that of which the human heart is fond, — 

Good nature, generosity, the will, 

That human warmth should be with virtue still, 

And how it never would in fine reverse 

Plans of the Artist of the Universe. 

For first observe with what unfeign'd respect 

It treats His work, its fashion and effect. 

See what it makes of youth and then of man, 

Though life observe its action ^s you can ; 

Sanctioning and recognizing what 

Only false zealots blame and would have not. 

Such as that Love which can be made agree 

With man and woman's true felicity, 

All treachery and falsehood warding off. 

Denouncing those who would at honour scoff. 

Yea, abdicating even its own crown. 

Seeming content to be the lowest down. 

If only Honour is allow'd to be 

The monarch to be served in secrecy ; 

Honour, that now on earth seems so bereft, 

** Only a few dismantled castles left," 
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Honour, the old and true, which will avow 

'Tis but the servant of Religion now ; 

So that those most submissive to her law 

The breath of freedom more than all men draw. 

This Faith is so unselfish and so free, 

'T would act just like a woman loved by thee, 

Who to you saying, " It is all for her," 

Would call attention off, and so demur, 

Not caring though you should conceal her name, 

Provided only you will act the same. 

She does so hate the vulgar, coarse parade 

Of those who soon can hypocrites be made, 

That she'd prefer by whispers to be known 

To being by loud words pronounced your own. 

For circumstances vary and demand 

This time, the prudent, and the next what's grand. 

She'd leave it to the chivalry of man 

To do for her whatever best he can. 

Whether to guard in silence or proclaim 

His heart's deep worship and her real name ; 

As if, however faithful, fond and true. 

Silence might serve her oft as well as you ; 

Though as for always saying which is best, 

She's quite content to leave with you the rest. 

Yea, more than this, observe how she descends 
To own where all her matchless gloiy ends — 
E'en her exclusive privilege to show 
What great God in Heaven wishes man to know. 
There's weather in the mind as in the sky 

K 2 
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When cold fogs gather and you nought descry. 

Your faith appears obscured thus one might say. 

When hearing boast the sceptics of our day, 

Respecting all the Oriental creeds, 

As proving of Religion still the seeds. 

Well the old faith of Christendom recoils 

From thinking that such facts her white robe soils. 

What ! Because Buddhists, Moslems, fast and pray, 

Is she less free to do the same as they ? 

Has she to blush because the strange Hindoo 

What she with truth with errors gross will do ? 

Or must she falter and renounce her claim 

Because of goodness Asia thinks the same ? 

E'en teaching that 'tis pious to avoid 

From doing what would others have annoy'd, 

And that when possible men should refrain 

From giving any living creature pain ? 

Unlike the upstarts who'd monopolize 

For their own glory what all men would prize, 

This ancient Faith, coeval with mankind. 

Exults a liteness to herself to find 

In all who have the same wish to adore. 

However scanty be their scraps of lore. 

So when she will invite you to her shrine 

She says, " Revere with all men the Divine." 

She knows indeed much more, though still in part; 

Distrust her not then when she asks your heart ; 

She has behind her, standing as it were, 

All that is great with wisdom everywhere. 

Do what you will, and take whatever view, 
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If you refuse you're a disgraceful few, 

Such as the world of human minds will scorn 

As mere abortions that should ne*er be born. 

In her, all holy, all good will remains. 

All that still sounds so grand in ancient strains. 

Without their errors in her you will find 

The one great faith and practice of mankind ; 

So that she seems disposed to yield her crown, 

Not merely now to Houour, kneeling down, 

Bat to what foes will not expect to trace, 

To the collective wisdom of our race. 

Which so far with this Faith will still agree 

Confessing God and immortality. 

Such thoughts may seem as not distinctive, clear ; 

But short reflection makes their use appear. 

They are not needed often, it is true ; 

But there are moments when they might serve you 

More than precise and stringent definitions. 

Or of much sacred learning ebullitions. 

Harsh human lines and wholly unelastic 

Felt hard for instants may seem then fantastic. 

There is a tendency within us all, 

By whatsoever name we danger call. 

Like a destructive germ to explode 

As if we cast off an oppressive load, 

Whereby all faith is lost in things divine 

Amidst a cloud of words, pretentious, fine ! 

Which only serve to hide the desolation 

That's sure to follow from that conflagration, 

Down as it were within the shafts below 
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AVhere pass catastrophes as many know. 

Minds are a dark and labjrinthean pit, 

More fraught with danger as it is more lit. 

At least for rude, bold workmen like ourselvea. 

Each of whom there incautiously still delves. 

J )e9cend with school points by the skill'd made out. 

With lights that theologians cast about, 

And there is danger in the breast's deep mine 

I^est these at last may for destruction shine. 

Some careless or malicious wretch applies 

His fetid match, and your religion dies. 

But these same thoughts like safety-lamps can shed 

A light which need no force explosive dread, 

So long as Reason holds her wonted sway, 

Whatever vapours may beset the way; 

Therefore to give these thoughts I thought not 

wrong, 
Still heeding most the object of my song, 
Which although fraught with follies I allow 
Was meant to side with Christian truth as now. 
To laugh one day and kneel with tears the next, 
Such is still nature be you e'er so vex'd. 

And then descending to details of life, 
See how this faith wards off all vulgar strife. 
See how it sweetens seasons in their coprse. 
Yielding to suit each time the best resource. 
An occupied and a harmonious mind. 
Which has employment varied for each kind. 
Even a change of thoughts to suit — the spring. 
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The winter, autumn, summer, some true thing 

Tiiat alters with the changes of the year, 

Till each while lasting will the best appear; 

So that the spheres themselves will seem to turn, 

That with fresh incense human hearts may burn. 

Winter brings beauty by our Saviour's birth, 

The spring from Easter joy and lasting mirth, 

Summer will smile afresh on all who see 

The circle of the saints' felicity ! 

And Autumn while admiring their crown 

Will shed sweet tears on those whom Death struck 

down, 
" All Saints " a way to Heaven while wending 

there, 
" All Souls " reunion through the sweets of prayer. 
No Poet's " Seasons " can enchant the mind 
If these not added to his song you find. 

Then this old Faith it is which can explain 
All that will now from ancient times remain. 
From Eden's garden to the present age 
Some light this Faith will throw on every page. 
But here we need not dwell, for now I see 
An audience practised in humility ; 
True to its nature, sensible and gay, 
Attentive e'en to trifles of the day — 
As that it should be, must have been intended. 
Audience that does not need to be defended. 
Olympiads and Dynasties disdaining, 
Urbe conditas as not worth retaining ; 
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That troubles not itself with time-worn lore. 
But the last fashion would seek news of more, 
That thinks not much of epochs or of kings, 
What Livy tells of, or what Homer sings. 
But suitable attractions I must show. 
Which our friends present will be pleased to know. 
For without boasts they'd like to hold a clue 
By which they could distinguish what is true 
In all these talk'd-of, doubtful ways of life. 
Through which they have to wind 'midst endless 

strife. 
So that no journal which they read to-day 
Could leave them, without knowing, what to say, 
Mere patient victims to some artful pen 
That would mislead and mystify them then. 
For thinking that this clue is only found 
By the old Faith we daily find fresh ground. 
Without it only see how men will change 
Their views of all things as through life they 

range. 
They think to-day what they think not to-morrow; 
What pleases this year will the next cause sorrow. 
A Patriot now, anon a tyrant proud. 
Each public man they praise or blame aloud. 
Alternately each statesman is the best 
Who persecutes or lets the old Faith rest. 
" Sum pius u^neas " is enough to mask 
The proud designs of an aggressive task ; 
And if a lawful king be but defied, 
" The progress of the age" won't be denied. 
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So judgment, as the Poet says, seems fled 
From men to beasts, whatever may be said. 
Why, or how far, they should praise that or this, 
Is knowledge that 'tis clear they're apt to miss. 
Germans or French, they find no special cause 
Why one distrusts, the other favour draws. 
Yet from the first, 'twere surely well to know 
What you should think of Bismarck raging so? 
When the two Powers are there no longer found, 
Can all be safe for liberty and sound ? 
Should the " State-laws " be guide enough for it ? 
To them is it sufficient men submit ? 
Is every ancient page to be effaced 
Because on it no Prussian mind is traced ? 
Is Sophocles no more your praise to win 
Because a voice has gone forth from Berlin ? 
Reversing all his views of right and wrong. 
When Creon's ** state-law " he defied in song ? 
Or if for Gentile Poets you care nought, 
Are persecutions to be wisdom thought? 
To this I trust you scarcely will agree, 
However light you think of Poetry. 

But then you say suppose I hold your clue, 
How can I know that this will lead me true ? 
Do not all sects imagine they see clear. 
However changed to others they appear ? 
Yes. But observe the clues that they supply 
Are never found in all past history. 
Whereas this Faith still leads men as of yore 
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Through all past ages, and that's surely more ! 

The clue that led the great of ancient times. 

Whose life with our best views of greatness chimes, 

Should hardly be compared with that you see 

Ephemeral when not fatuity — 

Without proceeding Logic to invoke, 

Which counts all other clues but as a joke. 

And then, what's more impressive, just survey 

The faithful populations past away. 

What joy found they in all these solemn rites. 

Amidst their sorrows what supreme delights ? 

What peace internal, what domestic rest, 

While others would revolt, how these were blest ! 

This simple comprehensive view of things 

E'en of itself a true contentment brings ; 

Though in conclusion I would genius call, 

To own this good and ratify it all. 

The faith of Shakspeare, Dryden, Shirley, Pope, 

Is one with which no later Poets cope. . 

The more you search the more you're sure to find 

The charm that faith has for the greatest mind. 

E'en Milton w^as forsaken at the last, 

When some one Eaid he to that faith had pass'd. 

So that, I think, upon the whole you should 

Dismiss the charge, and say the Play was good. 

Then let the young and gentle fear no more 
To be what all like them were once of yore ; 
Their humble rooms will never be less gay. 
Because within will shine Truth's sunlike ray. 
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Time will not prove more heavy on tlieir hands, 

Because they follow what the Church commands. 

Their lips will be as free, their hearts as light, 

When saints and angels have not pass'd from sight. 

Their thoughts will not be sadden'd if they see 

A cross or sign of Catholicity. 

Nor will chance visits from some holy man 

Scare them as visits from some others can. 

No; 'tis the young and genile that should tiy 

The foremost to adopt what we descry. 

Their joys will be the greater, sorrows less ; 

No cares will worry, and no griefs oppress. 

The bad old nicknames of unbelieving men 

Will never frighten as dissuasives then. 

Methinks I hear the plaudits as we go 

Of some consenting whom we love and know ; 

More natural e'en now they cannot be, 

Nor good in comn^on things that faith can see. 

But yet is there submission to display, 

Like all religious grandeur pass'd away — 

Submission to the plans ordain'd on high. 

By Him who made and rules the earth and sky. 

To that great law, our highest thoughts beyond. 

They find at length their minds will correspond. 

Perhaps the Muses even lend them fire 

To praise the old Faith and its ways admire 

With real passion, finding thus at last 

A joy that casts oblivion o'er the past. 

" To be a poet pious must man be," 

Said Joubert. To see proof circumspice ; 
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For round 70U there are hearts that can adore, 
That feel like those of poets more and more ; 
'Till, hence departing, with their last faint breath, 
They say with wonder, " Oh, can this be death ? " 

The rest is silence. Let the drop-scene fall. 
A short act opens that concludes it all. 
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VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

No more ; it is finished, *tis time we were gone ; 

It was vanity trying our best; 

Then what can be said when these labours are done, 

Which such weakness alone can attest ; 

A restless anxiety so tQ escape 

From weariness wearing a multiplied shape ? 

Like the juvenile playmate described before. 

Quite abash'd too like him, I would say. 

We must drop it ; 'twere better to play no more. 

Never, never, from this very day. 

'Twere time that we dropt it. How many will add, 

" High time," like the damsel who spoke to the lad. 

What is life here for many but such a street, 
Where they gather to institute noise ; 
Yet this vanity cannot be always sweet 
Any more than it proved for the boys ; 
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In conscience alone findinor reasons enough 
To confess that thej merited that rebuff. 

Oh sooner or later what man does not find 
How much vanity reigns here below, 
Such pains and vexations for body and mind ! 
Disappointments that hopes overthrow. 
Though all men are not quite so sensitive grown 
As Ampere the far-famed of himself would own. 

Yet who less disposed to take Tedium for guide 
Than that studious philosopher sage ? 
Whoe'er had an ocean before him more wide 
All great longings on earth to assuage ? 
Inventor of wonders that the world admires, 
As seen in electrical telegraph wires. 

" A sense of the nullity reigning around," 
Said he, " grows with me more still each day ; 
And throughout my whole being this sense is found. 
Although what it is I cannot say, 
Save for other existence an aspiration, 
Which proves here on this earth my sole con- 
solation." ' - 

Men will not own some truths that wound their 

heart. 
However well or ill they've played their part 
'Tis poor, and savours far too much of those 
Who like religious rhapsodies and shows. 

1 Journal d'Andi^ Ampere. 
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They'll only whisper to themselves at times, 
And tune their thoughts to Wisdom's holy chimes^ 
That sound for all as if they were a knell. 
That vanity of vanities would tell. 

Take first those who to mind repair, 

And eay the best of life is there ; 

Like authors who think thought supreme. 

And other pleasures but a dream. 

But while these still would live in others, 

How soon experience that hope smothers, 

To justify deep Charron's prose, 

And make them feel the truth he shows. 

Says Castil-Blase, " Let authors send 

Their prose or poem to a friend, 

And let them on the second page 

Write what would horrify the age. 

As how they once had poison pour'd 

Into the cup of one adored, 

That they had murder'd twenty men. 

And 'gainst the State conspired then ; 

And whatsoe'er the crimes may be, 

Such writing none will ever see 

Within the book proscribed already, • 

For which there's no one ever ready. 

Their secret will as safely rest 

As if 'twere in an iron chest, 

Beneath a mountain buried <leep, 

Where closed for ever it will sleep."* 

s Castil-Blaze Moli^re musicien, 
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And then he cites another case 

Where a fond author wish'd to place 

His " book immortal " in some hand 

That public interest could command ; 

'Till, soon suspecting it would lie 

Unread in deep obscurity, 

He sends a blank roU'd book instead, 

Which must be unroU'd to be read, 

Which later, with its strings untied, 

Was criticized with no small pride. 

So vain are oft the hopes of those 

Who aim at Poetry or Prose ! 

And then success in either fails. 

To yield their authors what avails. 

How often mentally the first 

Men feel for change a greater thirst ! 

E'en -^schynes himself grew tired 

Of what he had so long admired, 

Sick of his rhetoric and prose, 

As Philostratus plainly shows ; 

Telling us how he left his school 

At Rhodes where he would no more rule, 

To teach young orators expression, 

Finding it vanity's profession. 

And tjien in thought's deep secret cells. 

How seldom true Contentment dwells! 

" The knowing nothing," men have said, 

" All nicely cramm'd within the head. 

Nor wishing even much for aught 

Quits many a vexatious thought, 
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Which quainter knowledge would produce 

To prove at last the mind's abuse." 

If this be true of science wise, 

What is tliat half made up of lies, 

Which now so many will parade, 

As if good sense no thoughts repaid ? 

Twas learned Varro who once said 

*' No sick man's drtam was ever led 

Such wicked foily to uncover, 

As some philosopher or other 

Has said, pretending to teach youth 

Wliat's caird a scientific truth."* 

Then Cicero, too, said tlie same ; 

You'd think some of ourselves he'd nance."* 

Ampere was qualified to speak 

When he found real Science weak. 

** What is it all in fine," ask'd he, 

" But purest simple vanity ? 

These vast conceptions so admired. 

This reasoning that's never tired — 

These great discoveries of men 

Of genius, prompting, searching then — 

A day will come that must unfold 

Much more than all this ever told." 

" Study," he added, ** but beware 

How reasoning with God you dare. 

3 Nemo BBgrotus qaicqnam somniat 

Tarn infandam, quod non aUquis dicat 
Philosophus. 
* Nihil tarn absurd^ dici potest quod non dicatur ab 
aliquo philosophorum. (De divinat.) 
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Keep one eye open to this night, 

The other to th* eternal light. 

With one ear list what Science cries, 

And with the other, what ne'er dies. 

The voice of your great Heavenly friend 

At which all vanity will end."* 

" Friend," saith he rightly ; for now only see 
Who else can prove so true a friend to thee. 
And do not say men mystically rave 
Respecting what their Creed says that He gave. 
That Mercy's throne may always be a^ovo 
Their trespasses that do not war with love. 
For if you will but think a moment h*3re 
You'll feel convinced that man to God is dear ; 
And that the word in ordinary sense 
Can be applied to Him without pretence. 
Strange unexpected fact ! this truth was known 
To the old heathens, as their poets own ; 
For Juvenal has left this great assertion. 
As if to Christians now in full reversion, 
''More than man loves himself does God love 

man;" 
Imagine truer friendship if you can.* 
Alas ! for friendship, what is there more rate 
Than perfect satisfaction reigning there ? 
Perhaps 'tis that which vanity proves most. 
However mortals of its truth may boast ; 

• Journal d' Ampere. 

* Carior est illis.homo qnam sibi, Sat. z. 

L 
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Though now indeed in England many saj 

Friendship once true, perhaps, has had its day. 

To cultivate it such men cannot stop ; 

And without some attention it must drop. 

Ahandon social exigencies all, 

And friendship, hy degrees must needs look small ; 

Nor will looks be deceptive I suspect. 

For growth heroic no one should expect. 

On such a hideous theme let's not remain, 

But to reflect on God's love pause again. 

Still do not men contrive to let creep in 

E*en here sonae ways to vanity akin? 

For say what else are often even prayers 

When all engross'd with selfish eiirthly cares. 

Whereas not to be vain we men should be 

Like birds that simply sing upon the tree, 

Or as the lark at dawn that from its sod 

Raises its voice as if in praise of God. 

A " Deo gratias " never can be wrong ; 

'Tis like the blackbird's or the linnet's song. 

Nothing distinct of course you pray for then, 

Like many who conceal their thoughts from men ; 

'Tis rather like the Church's prayer we hear. 

That asks for nothing personal and clear. 

Might a poor minstrel make a faint suggestion 

Respecting what no serious people mention ? 

But now he's so accustom'd to digress 

He thinks he'll venture thus much to express. 

If often from ourselves we dare not pray. 

Prayer as from others we can alway say. 
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That we are some one else we can suppose, 
Be it the first lad in the street who goes, 
To whom we may have spoken perhaps once, 
To act his part the better for the nonce ; 
And then, as being truer, we shall dare 
As if from his own lips to say the prayer. 

But oh the folly of the men who try 

To dictate measures unto God on high ; 

It is an author of the Middle Ages, 

Ilenown*d for many curious, holy pages. 

Who gives an instance very apropos. 

To indicate what comes from asking so. 

It was a Bard or Knight whose name i^ 

given, 
Who tells how he himself had thus pray'd 

Heaven. 
Never but once in all his life had he 
Pray'd for a point express explicitly. 
In words distinct that left God strictly task'd. 
But then that one named gift was what he 

ask'd. 
Well, it was granted to his sighs and tears. 
And what was the result in after-years ? 
Simply in all his life he felt no woe 
Like that which sprung from what was granted 

so. 
This looks much like the vanity of prayer, 
When doing our own will is sought for there. 
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Then some again apply to Art, 

As if that could suffice the heart ! 

Alack what thoughts will then pervade. 

Their heing such examples made ! 

" Our Paintings " to themselves say they, 

" Prove we were useful in our day ; 

They will survive when we are dead, 

And kind things will of us be said." 

So they continue painting on, 

Still hoping, though before they're gone, 

The chances are that they will see. 

How they found hopes sheer vanity, 

Exposed as they were to vexations, 

And consequently strange temptations. 

Let me an anecdote relate. 

To show what cares befall their state. 

It seems so exquisite and new, 

I can't but make it known to you. 

A certain Painter years ago. 

Whose name from me you shall not know. 

Gave tt) a church in Brittany 

A picture which you there can see. 

The curate died. Another came 

Who did not know the Painter's name ; 

When lately meeting him was found, 

For such vexation ample ground. 

For hearing him propose to paint 

For some one else his Patron Saint, 

This curate said, " Pray do as much 

For me who also need one such." 
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** But in your cburch," said lie, " there's not 

For placing it a vacant spot." 

" Yes, but there is," it was replied, 

" Oh let me not be thus denied. 

I need a picture just to cover 

Thdt hideous painting by some other — 

Some Demoiselle, I have been told, 

Who gave it to my church of old. 

That naked figure of the dead 

Can much disturb a modest head. 

So hide for me that vilaine toile 

Which some one's thought is sure to soil, 

Although it be our Lord who lies 

Before His Mother and our eyes." 

The Painter " taken back " you'd say, 

Keplied in half a smiling way, 

" Alas, alas ! 'twas I who did 

The Picture vou would now have hid." 

" Impossible," the other cried, 

" 'Tis not your painting I would hide ; 

But that which my blame ne'er escaped. 

As being far too slightly draped. 

No judge of art am I," said he, 

" But only of propriety. 

It may be copied from the Louvre, 

Of piety it is no mover. 

Although of course the painting may 

Be good as other people say." 

This was a liniment applied. 

And awkwardly to wounds so wide. 
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For the first stab of course was such. 
The Painter's cure could not be much. 
While finding afler all his pains 
*" A vilatn toile " alone remains. 
The incident is quaint and droll. 
But it is only on the whole 
A specimen of what befalls 
Each who himself an artist calls ; 
Who though he e'en deserve that name, 
Is sure at times to meet with blame. 
Perhaps to see his figures clad 
By some house-pJasterer, how sad ! 
Who for the purpose scruples not 
To use for paint a white- wash pot. 
Such strange conclusive things will be 
To prove his hopes were vanity. 

And then supposing nought like this, 

His object he will no less miss. 

How many ruins in that line 

Of what was once regarded fine ! 

How many kinds of sad decay, 

Since Poussin painted in his way ! 

The crack'd dark canvas grieves the eye, 

Or fading fresco asks a sigh. 

To what pitch darkness are consigned 

The works that were for light design*d ! 

Then England sooth accustom'd long 

To hear of it as something wrong. 

Will rather stare than like to see 
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If Pictures should in churches be. 
** Paint with the pen or with the voice " 
(To use their own, some will rejoice), 
"But come not with your canvas now 
Say some to whom the others bow. 
So that a Painter has no chance 
To place a picture as in France. 
If to a church his work he'll send. 
He's pretty sure to see its end. 
It seldom hangs long on the wall ; 
For " doing up all fresh " they call ; 
The tradesman knows not much of art, 
But then you see he makes things '* smart. 
And he soon hears the praises loud 
From (pardon me) the stupid crowd. 
How oft an artist's admiration 
Has echoes of but short duration ! 
How many with their fancy hot 
Find that the public follow not, 
Who though long labour be the price. 
To cool them are repaid with ice ! 
Perhaps, like Phidias at last 
With envy for their glories past, 
As when Minerva's statue won 
Exile and death for what was done. 
Though all the while can even Art 
Contaminate its owner's heart, 
Masters and pupils oft the same. 
Through jealousy their skill to shame, 
As Dedalus and Menon show'd. 
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In whom that passion found abode. 

*Tis folly, therefore, to suppose 
That no vexation visits those 
Who seek by means of Art to fly 
From the wide reign of vanity. 

But now as we advance through life 

Mark other sources of vain strife, 

Amongst which none cause more addition 

Than thoughts of family ambition, 

I mean not avarice low, sheer. 

Which in disguise will creep so near 

Whatever is loftiest and best. 

On earth still never finding rest. 

But aims which wear so fair a dress 

As an ancestral nobleness, 

Still seeking to augment its glory 

That it may last in future story. 

Oh Fathers, ill-advised and fond 

Not to look far all this beyond ! 

Can such hopes long exempt remain 

From being found amidst the vain ? 

The ancients must have been more free 

From this kind of stupidity. 

Nor Cicero nor Plato thought 

That after their own death they ought 

To mind much things that they have left, 

As if of nought they were bereft. 

But we, as Charron truly said, 
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Will ne'er admit we shall be dead ; 

And 60 the vanity of strife 

Must be protracted past this life. 

For this and that we make provision, 

As if we fiU'd the same position ; 

Though what would please survivors best 

Would be to give oureelves whole rest. 

At least the hopes we entertain 

Prove quite ridiculously vain. 

Let history be heard to say 

What is discovered on this way. 

Alas ! how families will fall 

And perish with their fortunes all ! 

How little this way can be won 

When there is but a thoughtless son ! 

Some young Lord Owe-much with his views 

So well known always to the Jews. 

In our old Dramas we can find 

How men in this way oft are blind — 

Paintings, books, castles in the ah' 

Scatter'd, dissolved, they know not where, 

Sheer vanity alone not gone, 

With that left them to work upon. 

Private collections seldom last. 

The auctioneer comes veiy fast. 

In ancient times it was far worse 

Than merely damage to the purse, 

Or grief at knowing who'll inherit 

Things that will be of unknown merit. 

Paterculus has left a line 
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Disposing of this theme in fine ; 

For, telling of the famed proscriptioD, 

Of tlie triumvirs, past description. 

How woman's faithfulness was known 

As perfect and sublimely shown, 

" That of their sons," he adds, " was null, 

With no exceptions e'en to cull ; 

For their own Fathers they betray'd. 

For gain such traitors were they made." 

But now of course all this is changed. 

And sons may be with women i*anged ; 

Regarding faithfulness and trust, 

Though still have ample means they must. 

No doubt 'tis changed ; but yet 'twere well 

If this all later times would tell. 

We live not in heroic ages, 

Whatever's said by our new sages. 

How many times Achilles thought 

Of his aged father as he ought ! 

Left all so lonely then at home 

While he must at a distance roam. 

Greek is the only language known ^ 

That an apt special word will own 

For the attentions that belong 

To parents where they have no wrong ; 

And (dpenra was the common word 

For what some sons would deem absurd ; 

Though oft 'tis fathers one should blame, 

While on their children lights the shame. 

7 Mem. de TAcad. torn. Ixvi. 
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Sons not to have repaid the care 

Of parents made old Homer stare. 

Hippothoiis he pitied most, 

Because of this he could not boast, 

Dying so early, all so lost — 

The care his education cost. 

The gratitude of sons was thought 

A consequence by nature wrought. 

But that this end may still be miss'd 

Suspicions grounded can exist. 

At least I'll tell a wild tale here, 

That yields some reasons for such fear. 

'Twas told me by a noble Dame, 

To whose own knowledge first it came ; 

At a great banquet where 'twas said, 

" This letter tells the monster's dead." 

The letter came from the Bastille : 

What follows will the sense reveal. 

A Marquis in the South of France, 
(The same who at that note must glance, 
Just brought him as he sat to dine. 
And sip in peace the sparkling wine, 
In d'Osmond's stately fine Hotel, 
Of which she'd many secrets tell,) 
Lived lonely in his old chateau, 
And not so very long ago ; 
As to infer you will be able. 
Since it was he who sat at table. 
One evening as he stroll'd alone 
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Appearing somewhat pensive gro'wii. 

From the far limits of his park 

There was a carriage to remark, 

Proceeding to the castle gate, 

Where some one enters there to wait. 

A servant running then with speed, 

Came to him saying he had need 

Directly to come back to home. 

No longer through his woods to roam. 

" For there is just arrived," said he, 

"A stranger quite unknown to me ; 

Though here I've lived since days of yore 

Him I have never seen before. 

He teJIs me he must with j^ou speak. 

And that I must my master seek." 

The Marquis changed his pace at once, 

And did not even make response. 

Arrived he found a stranger grave. 

Who ceremony would not wave ; 

As with politeness rather strain'd, 

He stood and gravity retain 'd ; 

Till, looking round the room, he said, 

While bending to each side his head, 

" Excuse me, but I wish each door 

To close before I utter more." 

And then he whisper'd he was sent 

By the police with an intent 

Some serious secret things to state, 

Which he would now communicate. 

"There is," said he, "a plot laid deep. 
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To murder you in bed asleep — 

But come now, don't give way to fi'ight — 

To murder you this very night. 

What's most essential is that you 

Your customary ways pursue. 

Tell me then where you're always found 

When twilight first steals o'er the ground ?" 

" I stroll awhile in the parterre." 

" Well then at dusk you must be there. 

What next as evening will draw on ? " 

" I'm to the library gone." 

" So there I must conclude you read ? 

Then now to do so you'll have need. 

Then when 'tis time to seek your bed ? — " 

** Through this long suite of rooms Tm sped, 

In passing which I feel no fright." 

" You must do so this very night." 

" What ! and leave open every door, 

As I have always done before ? " 

" Exactly so. From nothing swerve, 

Or I cannot your life preserve ; 

Whereas if you accede to this 

Our plan is certain not to miss. 

Good night, my lord, I now must go ; 

But let your servants nothing know, 

And wear a common, smiling face. 

So that alarm they may not trace ; 

They'll think 'twa« the adjacent town 

Which for some business sent me down, 

To have approval for the Mayor 
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To execute some new work there. 

But stop a moment, — I forgot. 

There's one thing (hat I mention 'd not. 

To-morrow you will find the need 

To po»ft to Paris, and with speed ; 

So you must order horses now ; 

They'll ne'er suspect it any how." 

The stranger left then as he came, 

And all things went on just the same. 

No item of the programme changed. 

But each part done as was arranged. 

The Marquis had been long in bed — 

At last he heard the distant ti*ead 

Of some one in the farthest room, 

Who still came nearer through tbe gloom ; 

Till stealing towards his bed, he saw 

As near and nearer he would draw, 

A man whose dagger could be seen. 

The curtains but half closed between ; 

When suddenly, to his great wonder, 

Rush'd from his bed, which they lay under, 

Three agents, by whose skilful knack 

The culprit fell upon his back. 

His legs puird inwards from below, 

Before they would e'en their presence show. 

So kneeling on him all was done : 

It was the Marquis's own son. 

Long absent from his father's sight. 

Returned from Paris that same night, 

Where he had led a wilful course 
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Of life which left him no resource ; 

And 80 no longer would he wait 

For his inheritance so great. 

The Marquis then was told to rise ; 

And at the dawn his carnage flies 

To Paris, whence he has to bring 

Letters of cachet from the king. 

The monarch seem'd to know the whole, 

Unable feelings to control. 

" There are the letters, take," said he, 

" Unhappy father, writ for thee." 

The Bastille then received his son. 

The case was hush'd up, all was done. 

So now that letter came to say 

The son at last had pass'd away. 

The fifteenth Louis acted thus ; 

The time was still so near to us. 

Not left without examples too, 

Of what some feel constrained to do. 

No doubt there may be fathers thus 

Still living though not known to us, 

Who neither joy nor comfort seek. 

Sad with the grief which dares not speak. 

Like those found in old English plays. 

Though painting chiefly foreign ways. 

So still the Poet throughout life but sees 
The old proved vanity of vanities. 
What fields for a Menippus still are found ! 
Lucilius, too, might culling here find ground, 
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With Ennius, Pacnvius no less, 

And Horace also who can well express 

The vanity of men in common life. 

So fniughtwith cunning, labours, cares, and strife; 

While even Satire scarcely can portray 

What to themselves the subjects of it say. 

And then, by men observant, soon or late 

Is seen the cruel ironv of fate, 

So exquisite in curious adaptations, 

To yield the most appropriate vexations; 

Until, if by success you'd all things try, 

What's most complete is human vanily. 

In fact, as Webster truly said of old. 

If God fill not the heart's entangled fold. 

No infinite confusion ever can 

Exceed the deep and secret thoughts of man. 

It matters not what projects there may be 
Which promise soon or late felicity; 
Let there be structures building, or fresh schemes. 
To realize some grand or joyful dreams. 
The fact is they will only be esteem'd. 
While of the future they as yet are deem'd. 
They're valued merely by their acquisition. 
Once ours to joy they're no such great addition. 
Or if they prove so, 'tis for a short while ; 
Death will know how to clothe in black your style. 
What tragedies ne'er dreamt of in your mind ! 
What friends, what looks, what words are there 
ensluined ! 
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And yet through safest themes we've mostly 

pass'd, 
And things that we might think would longer 

last. 
They Ve proved no more than ashes to the touch, 
Like dead-sea apples, just so, only such. 
Let me not then increase a countless store. 
Even by writing prose or verses more — 
Even by seeking friends that so contrive, 
Only in our tears thus to survive. 
Or in the breeze that still will bend the flower. 
Where once we sat together 'neath the bower 
Where now, O God, the vanity of earth 
Will intervene most to make pale all mirth. 
But let us cease with hope through life to range. 
And wait in patient silence for a change. 



Since fly must what is truly loved and best, 
Would we with vanity acknowledged rest ? 
Since satisfied we know can be no eye 
With seeing aught however long it try. 
Since satisfied no more can be an ear 
With hearing whatsoever sound is here, 
'Tis surely foolish in our mind to stay 
With what lies thus upon the present way. 
Whether it be in sight or in a sound. 
Existing round us as on this earth found ; 
And not to seek in all things far or nigh. 
The unseen, unheard, unknown harmony. 

M 
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A " transformation-sccno ** will come for all, 
Lct*t< wait for it, although the curtain iall. 
Which ia hut darkucss, as it needs must be. 
To rit^c with views that no mind jet can see. 
'Tis to restrain us for a moment so ; 
Then it will unveil what thoughts can't show. 
At least if God wills, merciful as just, 
And in whose mercj must he all our trust. 



THE END. 
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sion of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir Thomas Ersicinb May, K.G.B. D.C.L. 
The Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 3 vols, crown 8vo. price lis. 

DEM0GBAC7 in ETTBOFE; a Histoiy. By Sir Thomas EnsKiNii 
May, E.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. [/n the press. 

The NEW BEEOBMATION, a Narrative of the Old Catholic Move- 
ment, from 1870 to the Present Time ; witii an Historical Introduction. By 
Thbodobus. 8vo. price 12«. 
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The OXFOBD BEFOBMEBS — John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More ; being a History of their Fellow-work. By Fbbdebio Sssbohu. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8yo. lis, 

LSCTTTBES on the HI8T0B7 of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of King Edward II. By Wiliiam Longman, F.S.A. With Maps 
and IlluBtrations. 8vo. 15^. 

The HIST0B7 of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWABD the THIBD. 

By William Longman, F.S.A. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Syo. 28a 

IHTBODTTCTORY LECTUBES on MODEBN HISTOBY. Delivered 
la Lent Term, 1842 ; with the Inangural Lecture delivered in December 1841. 
By the Rev, Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. price 7s. Bd. 

WATEBLOO LECTTTBES ; a Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Colonel Charles C. Chesnet, R.E. Third Edition. 8vo, with Map, lOs. 6d. 

HISTOBT of ENGLANB nnder the DUKE of BTTCKINGHAM and 

CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late 
Student of Ch, Ch. 2 vols, 8vo, with two Maps, price 24j. 

The SIXTH OBIENTAL MONABCHY; or, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parthia. By George Rawunson, M.A. Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

The SEVENTH GBEAT OBIENTAL MONABCHY ; or, a History of 
the Saa«mians : with Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By G, Rawlinson, 
M.A. Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, price 28^. 

A HISTOBY of GBEECE. By the Rev, George W, Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Vols. I, & II. (to the Close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War), 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 36«. 

OENEBAL HISTOBY of GBEECE to the Death of Alexander the 
Great ; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By the 
Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. With 11 Maps, Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 

Tha 6BEEKS and the PEBSIANS. By the Rev. George W, Cox, 
ILA, {Epochs of Ancient History, I.) With 4 Coloured Maps, Fcp. 8vo. 
price 25, 6d. 

The 'TALE of the GBEAT PEBSIAN WAB, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By George W. Cox, M.A. New Edition. Fcp, 3s, 6d, 

The HISTOBY of BOME. By William Ihne. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. price SOj. The Third Volume is in the press. 

GENEBAL HISTOBY OF BOME from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753— A.D, 476. By the Very Rev. C. Mbrtvale, 
D.D. Dean of Ely. With Five Maps, Crown 8vo, 7*, 6d, 

HISTOBY of the BOMANS under the EMFIBE. By the Very Rev. 
0. Merivale, D,D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo. 484. 

The FALL of the BOMAN BEFTTBLIC ; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. Is, 6d. 

The STTTDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTOBY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present, By Colonel Meadows TAYtOR, M.R.A.S- 
M.B,I.A, Second Thousand. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 7s, 6d, 

The HISTOBY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord 
DalhoQsIe's Administration. By J. C. Mabshuan. Z yoIs. crown 8yo. 22s, 9d, 
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the NATIVE STATES of INDIA in STTBSIDIAEY ALLIAKCE 

with the BRITISH (JOVERNMBNT ; tm Historical Sketch. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. With 6 Golouied Maps. 8to. 15s, 

Df DIAN POLITY ; a View of the System of Administration in India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Grobob Ohbsnbt, Fellow of the Univeraity of Calcutta. 
New Edition, reviaed ; with Map. 8to. price 21«. 

The BBITISK ABMY in 1875 ; with Suggestions on its Administra- 
tion and Organisation. By John Holms, M.P. Kew and Enlarged Edition, 
with 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 4j. 6d. 

The HISTOKY of PBTTS8IA, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day ; tracing the Origin and Development of her Military Organisation. By 
Captain W. J. Wyatt, Vols. I. and II. a.d. 700 to a.d. 1525. Svo. 36<. 

POPTTLAB HISTOBY of FBANCE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Louis XIV. By Euzabkth M. Sewkix, Author o£ * Amy Herbert ' &c. 
Crown Svo. [Nearly ready. 

STUDIES from GENOESE HISTOBY. By Colonel Gr. B. Malleson, 
G.S.I. Guardian to His Highness the Mahar&j4 of Mysore. Crown 8vo. 10s. Bd, 

CBITIGAL and HISTOBIGAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
.Review, By the Right Hon. Lord Macaxtlat. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. Zs. 6<f • 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post Svo. 24<. I Library BnrnoN, 3 vols. Svo. 36*. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown Svo. 8j. | Student's Edition, 1 vol. cr. Svo. Cs, 

HISTOBY of EUBOPEAN MOBALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. Leokt, M. A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2Ss, 

HISTOBY of the BISE and INFLUENCE of the SFIBIT of 

RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Leckt, M.A. Cabinet Bdition, 
being the Fourth. 2 vols, crown Svo. price 16«. 

The HISTOBY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
Gboroe Henbt Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 32«. 

The HISTOBY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAB. By Thxtcydidbs. 
Translated by R. Crawley, FeUow of Worcester College, Oxford. Svo. l<M»'6(f. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ABYAN NATIONS. By Geobq^ W. 
Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 2 vols. Svo. 2Ss, 

TALES of ANCIENT GBEECE. By Geobgb W. Cox, MX late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Crown Svo. price 6s. 6d, 

HISTOBY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henbt Thomas Buckle. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a complete Index. 3 vols, crown Svo. 24«. 

SKETCH of the HISTOBY of the CHTTBCH of ENGLAND to the 

Revolution of 16S8. By the Right Rev. T. Y. Shobt, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HATTNBEB'S HISTOBIGAL TBEASTTBY; General Introdootoiy Out- 
lines of Universal History, and a series of Separate History Latest Bdltittn, 
revised by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 6«. cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf. 

GATES' and WOODWAED'S ENCYCLOPJEBIA of CHBONOLOGY, 

HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Svo. price 42s. 

The HISTOBIGAL GEOGBAPHY of ETJBOPE. By E. A. Fbkbman, 
D.C.L. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Svo. Maps. [In tks press. 

The EBA of the PBOTESTANT BEVOLTTTION. By F. Seebohm 
With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. Fcp. Svo. 2«. 6^. 
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The CBTTSADES . By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A. late Scholar of Trinity 
Goll^fe, Oxford. With Coloured Map. Fcp. Svo. 2^. 6d. 

The THIBTT YEABS* WAB, 1618-1648. By Samukl Eawson Gab- 
DXHER, late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Fcp. Svo. 2j. Sd, 

The HOTTSES of LANCASTEB and YOBK ; Tvith the Conquest and 
Loss of Fmnce. By James Gairdxer, of the Public Record Office. With Five 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. Svo. 2s. M, 

EDWABD the THIBD. By the Rev. W. WARBxmTcnr, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Maps and 8 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Coloured Maps. Ft-p. Svo. 
price 28. 6<f . 

BEALITIES of IBISH LIFE. By W. Stbuabt Trench, late Land 
▲gent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 2s. 6d, 



Biographical Works. 

The LIFE and LETTEBS of LOBD MACATTLAY. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevelyan, M.P. 2 vols. Svo. With Portrait, price 36*. 

The LIFE of SIB WILLIAM FAIBBAIBIT, Bart. F.B.S. Corre- 
sponding Member of the National Institute of France, &c. Partlj written bj 
himself ; edited and completed by William Pole, F.R.S. Member of Council of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. [In the Press. 

ABTHTTB SCHOPENHATTEB, his LIFE and his PHILOSOPHY. 

By Helen Zimmeiix. Post Svo. with Portrait, 7s. Bd. 

MEMOIBS of BABON STOCKMAB. By his Son, Baron E. Vox 
Stockmab. Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Max 
MtJLLER, M.A. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2ls. 

ATITOBIOGBAPHY. By John Stttaet Mill. Svo. price 7*. 6d, 

ADMIBAL SIB EDWABB CODBINGTON, a Memoir of his Life ; 
witti Selections from his Private and Official Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Bourchier. With Portrait, Maps, &c. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. derived from State Eecords, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony, By Blanchard Jerboid. 
4 vols. Svo. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Vols. I. and II. price 19s, 
each. The Third Volume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTEBS of Sir 6ILBEBT ELLIOT, First EABL of 
MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Mikto. 3 vols. Svo. Zls, 6d, 

ESSAYS in MODEBN MILITABY BIOGBAPHY. By Charles 
OoBNWALUS Chbsitbt, Lleutenant-Colouel in the Boyal Engineers. Svo. I2s. 6d. 

The MEMOIBS of SIB JOHN BEBESBY, of Thrybergh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, &c. 1634—1689. Written by Himself. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by Jambs J. Cartwright, M.A. Svo. price 21s. 

ISAAC CASAVBON, 1559-1614. By Mabk PATTisoy, Pector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Svo. 18«. 

LOBD eEOBOE BENTINCK ; a PoHtical Biography. By the Eight 
H«a. BBKJAioir Diskaexj, M.P. Crown Sro. price 64. 
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LEADSBS of FTTBLIG OFIITIOK in IBELAKD; Swift, Flood, 
Orattan, and O'Connell. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d, 

DICTIONASY of GENEBAL BI06BAPH7; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, frcm tbe 
Earliest Ages. By W. L. R. Catbs. New Edition, extended in a Supplement 
to the Year 1875. Medium 8vo. price 258. The Supplembnt (comprising 602 
additional Notices and Memoirs) separately, price 4j. 6<i. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Eev. Q. R. aLBio, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 5^. 

MEMOIBS of SIB HENB7 HAVELOGK, K.C.B. By John Clabx 
Mabshman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 3^. 6(2. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernabd Bubkb, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2U, 

The BISE of GBEAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 
J. Bernard Burks, C.B. Ulster Elngof Arms. Crown 8vo. price 12s, 64. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGBAPHY. By the Eight Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAUNDEB'S BIOGBAFHICAL TBEASUB7. Latest Edition, re- 
constracted, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Catbs. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. cloth ; 10«. 6c?. calf. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SPEDDnvQ* 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4«. 

The LIFE, WOBKS, and OPINIONS of HEINBICH HEINE. By 

WiLUAM Stioand. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Heine, price '2Ss. 

BIOGBAPHICAL and GBITIGAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Keviews, 
vrith Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A. 
Hai WARD, Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28j. Third Series, in 1 vol. 8vo. pocice 144. 
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The LAW of NATIONS considered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

COMMUNITIES ; the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., P.R.S. New Edition, revised; with an Intro- 
ductory Jui idical Review of the Results of Recent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and other Documents. 8vo. 2l«. 

CHUBCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Heixrich Geffckbk, Professor of Imemational Law at the University of 
Strasburg. Translated from the Oerman by E. Fairfax TatU)R. [/» the press, 

A SYSTEMATIC 7IEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISPBUDENCE. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Ooortt 
London. 8vo. price 18<. * 

A PBIMEB of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and OOVEBNMENT 

By Sheldon Aicos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. 
Second Edition, reviwd. Crown 8vo. Bs. 
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OTTTLIKES of CIVIL FBOGEDTTBE. Being a General View of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and of the whole Practice in the Common Law and 
Chancery Divisions under all the Statutes now in force. "With Introductory 
Essay, References, Time Table, and Index. Desired as a Systematic and Read- 
able Manual for Students, and as a Handbook of General Practice. By Edward 
Stanley Roscoe, £arrister-at-Law. 12mo. price ds. ad. 

The IirSTITTTTES of JUSTINIAN ; with Esglish Introduction, TraiiB- 
lation and Notes. By T. C. Sandars, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8to. I84. 

80GBATS8 and the SOCBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
Gtorman of Dr. B. Zellbr, with the Author's approval, by the Bev. Oswald J. 
Bexchel, KJl, Grown 8to. 8«. 6d, 

The STOICS, EFICUEEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zbller, with the Author's approval, by OswAU) J. BmcHSL, 
MA. Crown 8vo. price 14«. 

PLATO and the OLDER ACABEMY. Translated, with the Author*s 
sanction, from the German of Dr. E. Zbller by S. Frances Alleynb and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 

{Nearly ready. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. £7 Sir A. 
Grant, Bart. M JL. LL.D. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 82«. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
BiCHARD CoNORBYE, MA. New Edition, revised. 8vo. 18«. 

The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of AfilSTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. New Edition. [Nearly ready, 

PICTUBE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science of Keason- 

ing by the combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of Beasoning 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinbourne, B.A. With Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s, 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Whatelt, D.D, late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d, crown 8vo. 4<. Gd, 

Elements of Ehetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 8vo. 
10«. 6d. crown 8vo. 4<. 6d, 

English Synonymes. By E. Janb Whatelt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whately. Fifth Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price Zs, 

On the INFLUENCE of AVTHOEITY in MATTEBS of OPINION. 

By the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. New Edition. 8vo. lis. 

COMTE'S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE npon 
SOCIOLOGY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1851-1854, and furnished 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, 8vo. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

Vol. I. (Jeneral View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. BRmoES, M.B. Price 21 5. 

Vol. n. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by 
F. Harrison, M.A. Price 14«. 

Vol. III. Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. Bebslt, M.A. [In the press. 

Vol. rv. Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Translated by B. Conorsvb, 
M.D. ; and an Appendix, containing the Author's Minor Treatises, braoBlated by 
H. D. Hutton, M JL {In prepareUum, 
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DE1C0CBA.CT in AKEBICA. By Alexis de Tocqueyille. Trans- 
lated by Hbnrt Rebvb, Esq. New Edition. 2 vols, crown Svo. 16*, 

OSDEB and PB0OBE8S: Part I. Thoughts on Government; Fart 
n. studies of Political Crises. By Frederic Harrison, M.A. of Lincoln's 
Inn. Svo. price 14i. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. JBv B. Whatelt, D.I>. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, Svo. price 10«. 6d. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. Speddino, M.A. 
B. L. Elus, M.A. and D. D. Heath. 7 yols. Svo. price £8. IZi, 6d, 

Dm BEPBESENTATIVE OOYEBNICENT. By John Stuabt Mill 
Crown Svo. price 2t, 

Dm UBEBTT. By JoHl^ Stua&t IIill. New Edition. Post 
Svo. 7«. M, Crown Svo. price U, id, 

PBINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOKT. By John Stuabt Mhx. 
Sevsnth Edition. 3 vo1b.-Svo. 30«. Or in 1 voL crown Svo. prlcA fit. 

E88AT8 on SOKE UNSETTLED QTTESTIONS of POLITICAL 

BCOKOMY. By John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition. Svo. 6«. 6dk 

ITTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. Svo. 6s 

DISSEBTATIONS and DISCTTSSIONS : Political, Philosophical, and 
HistoricaL By John Stuart Mill. New Editions. 4 vols. Svo. price £2. Ss, 6d. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHIL080PHT, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions dlaonased in his Writings. By John Stuart 
Mnx. Fourth Edition. Svo. 16«. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D J). F.B.S. New Edition. Crown Svo. price U, 

PBINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henbt Dunndto 
Maolkod, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. VOL. L 
8to. price 16*, Vol. II. Part L price 12*. Vol. II. Part II. ju*t ready. 

A 8T8TEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIVE and INBUCTIYE. By John 

Stuabt Mill. Ninth Edition. Two vols. Svo. 2b*, 

SPEECHES ef the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. Vtovi^'* Edition, crown Svo. 3*, 6d. 

The OBATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CBOWN. Translated hy 
the Bight Hon. Sir R. P. Collier. Crown Svo. iNice &*. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Koyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fabrab, D J). F JLS. New 
Bdition. Crown Svo. St. €d, 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By the Bey. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. F JI.S. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 6*, 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
. •f the Univcssities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. G. Latham, -HJL ' 
K J). &c. late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge ; late Professor of English in 
Umv. Coll. Lond. The Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. price 6«. 

MICTION ABY ftf the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. B, Latham, 
'\UJl, lf,D. Foqnded on the Diotionikry dC .I>r* Samuel Joensow. m 
Mind 1^ the Bev. H^ jTTodd, with numocods EmMidations and AdditiOM. 
In Poor Volnmes, ito. price £7. 
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THE8AVBU8 of HTGLISH W0BD8 and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged bo as to budlitate the Bxpresaion of Ideas, and assist in literuy 
Oomposition. By F. M. Bogbt, M.D.. New Bditlon. Crown 8vo. 10«. Bd, 

LECTTTBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Bj F. Max Muijxb, 
H.A. &c. The BigbthBdition. 2 yols. crown Svo. IBs, 

KANTTAL of ENGLISH LITEBATTTBE, Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Abnold, H.A.. New Bdition. Crown Sro. 7«. Bd, 

SOUTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Volnme. Edited by the BeT. 
J. W. Wartbb, B.D. Square crown 8to. 12s, M. 

EISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COMMENTABT on the OLD TESTA- 

MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Eaubch, Fh.D. Vol. I. OenuU, 
870. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. Vol. II. Exodus, 16s, or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vol. HI. Leviticus, Part I. 16s, or 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss. Vol. IY. Leviticus, Past II. 16s, or 
adapted for the General Reader, %s, 

A DICTIONABY of BOMAN and GBEEK ANTIQITITIES, with 
about Two Thousand Bngravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, illustaratiTe 
of the Industrial Arts and Social life of the Greeks and Romans. By A. BlOH, 
B.A. Third Bdition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY. By John T. Whitb, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. B. Riddlb, M.A. Oxon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 28<. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY antermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. Third Bdition, 16s. 

WHITE'S JITNIOB STTTDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

BNGUSH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 13«. 

fi^T.-«.*^w i The BNGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 6s. 6d. 
eeparateiy | ^^ LATIN-BNGUSH DICTIONARY, price Is, 6d, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Ola^s Schools. By John T. Whitb, D.D. Oxon. Square tcj^. 8vo. price 8s. 

An ENGLISH-GBEEE LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4to. price 31«. 

Mr. YONGFS NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Bdition. Square 12mo. price %s, %d. 

A GBEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. Or. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Bdition. 
Crown 4to. price Z%s, 

A LEXICON, GBEEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddeli. and 
Scott's Oresk-English Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. Is, Bd, 

A PBACTICAL DICTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN. 

GTJAGBS. By L. GONTANSBAU. Revised Edition. Post 8yo. 74. 6<l. 

CONTANSEAD'S POCKET DICTIONABY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. New Edition. Square 18mo. 9s, Bd, 

A NEW POCKET DICTIONABY of the GEBMAN and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. Founded on 
Blackley and Friedl&nder's Practical Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages. Square 18mo. jnice 5s. 
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NEW PBACTICAL DICTIO;fAEY of the QEBMAR LANeiTAGE; 

German-English and English-Germai^' By the Rev. W. L. Blagklbt, HjL. 
and Dr. Gasl Martin Fbiedlandbb^ Post Svo. 7«. dd. 

The MASTEBY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Spealdng Foreign 
. Tongnee Idiomatically. By Thomas Fbbndebqa8T. 8to. e«. 



Miscellaneoiis Works and Popular Metaphy^sics. 

LECTTTBES delivered in AMEBICA in 1874. By Chablbs Kinqslbt, 
F.L.S. F.G.S, late B«ctor of Eversley. Crown 8to. price 6s. 

GEBMAN HOME LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Domestie Life of 
G^ermany. Reprinted, with Eevislon and Additions, from Frcuer's Mag<uine. 
1 vol. crown Svo. {Nearly ready, 

THE KISCELLAITEOUS WOBKS of THOILLS ABKOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School and R^ns Professor of Modem H^tcny in 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. Svo. 7«. 6d. 

KISCELLAKEOVS and POSTHUMOUS WOBKS of the Late HEITBT 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatlob. 
8 vols. Svo. price 52«. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Btmonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 2S«. 

ESSAYS, CBITLCAL and BI06BAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Reviev. By Henrt Rooebs. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols, 
crown Svo. price 12s, 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTBOVEBSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Henbt Rogers. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown Svo. price 6j. 

BECBEATIONS of a COUNTBY FABSON. Sy A. K. H. B. First 
and Sboomd Series, crown Svo. Ss. 6d, each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. JBy A. K. H. B, 

Crown Svo. price 3s, 6d, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. ds, Bd, 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Eraser's Magazine, &,c. By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. Zs, 6d, 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. price 3«. (id. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst, 

Second, and Third Series, crown Svo. Zs, Bd. eadu 

Critieal Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Frcuer's Magazine, By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. Zs. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 

City. By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. Zs, 6d, 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of vsoious Cities and 
Men. By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. Zs. 6d. 
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Counsel and Comfort apoken from a City Fnlpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8to. price 8«. 6d, 

Changed Aapecta of TTnchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
SnndayB. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St Andrews Sundays. By 
A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. Zs, 6(2. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. K. H. B. Crown 
Syo. price St. $d, 

8H0BT 8TTTDIE8 on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHOifT 
Fbottdb, H.A. late Fellow of Exeter CoU. Oxford. 3 vols, crown 8yo. jyriee ISi. 
or 2 vols, demy 8to. prioe 24«. 

LOBD MACAULAr 8 MISCELLANEOTTS WBITIKGS :-. 

LiBRABT Edition. 2 vols. 8to. Portrait, 21s, 
PBOPLB'sEDinoK. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4j, 6d. 

LQKD MACAITLAT'8 MISCELLANEOUS WBITIKGS and SPEECHES. 

SnmBNT's Bditxon, in crown 8vo. price 6s, 

The BOT. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBES ; induding 
his Contribationa to the Edinburgh Sevietp, Crown 8to. 6s, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bev. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. Ss, 6d, 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Eeligious Sceptic By 
HsNBT BooEBS. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. prioe 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Br. 
Newman's Itepljf, Latest Edition. Fcp 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 

CHIPS from a GEBMAN WOBKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Beligion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Costoms, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max M&llbb, M.A. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 18s, 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 

James Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Albxakder Bain, Andbbw Findlatbb, and Gbobgb Grotb. Edited, wita 
additional Notes, by John Btuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28<. 

An INTBODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Indnctive 
Method. By J. D. Mobell, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s, 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Rev. T. P. 
KmKMAN, F.R.S. Rector of Croft, near Warrington. 8vo. 10*. 6d» 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Albxakdeb Baik, MJ). 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 15$, 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexandbb Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part re-written. 8vo. price 15s, 

MENTAL and MOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendinm of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. Sd. Or 
separately : Past I. Mmtal Science^ 6s. 6d. Pabt II. Moral Sdenee, As, 6d. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIYE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Anther. In 
Two Pabts, crown 8vo. 10s, 64. Each Part may be had separately :— 
Pabt I. Dedudiont 4s. Pabt II. Jhduetion, 6s, 6d, 

A BUDGET of PABAD0ZE8. By AuGUSTirs Ps MonoAif, FJULS. 
aadC.P.S. 8to. U«. 
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APPARITIONS ; a Narrative of Facts. By the Eev. B. W. Savilb, 

M.A. Author of * The Truth of the Bible ' &c. Crown 8yo. price 4«. Bd, 

A TBEATISE of HTTHAN NATITSE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hums. Edited, with Notes, 
&c. by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and T.H. Grose, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 28j. 

ESSAYS MOBAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By Dayid Httub. 

By tiie same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28^. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Sodal Science. By Chaeles Bray. 8vo. 9a, 

UEBEBWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTOBY of LOGIOAL 

DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. LnnDSAT, 
MA. F.R.&E. 8vo. price l%s, 

7BAGMEHTABY PAPEBS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Rev. F. Holland. 8vo. 
price 14«. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBINKLEY'S ASTBONOMY. Eeyised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
, Stdbbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Brunkow, 
Ph.D. Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

OnTLINES of ASTBOHOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 12«. 

ESSAYS on ASTBONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun-surrounding Spnca, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a DissertatioB 
on the approaching Transit of Venus. By Bichabd A. Proctor, B.A. ^th 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12^. 

rHE TRANSITS of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 16S9 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. %s, 6d. 

rhe IINIVEBSE and the COMING TBANSITS': Presenting Be- 
aeazches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Yenus. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

rhe MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By R. A. Proctor, B JL With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photc^praphs. Crown 8vo. lfi<. 

rhe SUN; BULEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the FLANETAB7 

SYSTEM. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8vo. lijr. 

^THEB WOBLDS THAN OTJBS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Reeent Soientifio Reseaiohes. By R. A, Pbooxob, BJL 
Third Edition, with U Blastratloiu. Crown 8vo. 10«. (kt. 
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The 0BB6 ABOTTKD ITS ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Ooloni^d Pairs of Stars. By B. A. Proctor, 
BJL Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

8ATTJBN and its STSTEM.* By B. A. PfiocroB, B.A. Svo. with 14 
Plates, U«. 

The MOON, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface. 
By Edmund Neison, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. Illustrated 
by MJEips and Plates. [Nearly ready, 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to 'Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illnstarated by 9 Diagrams. By B. A. 
Pboctob, BJL. Crown Svo. 6s, 

SCHELLEN'S SFECTBUH ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jakb and C. Lassell; edited, with Notes, by W. Huggixs, LL.D. 
F.B.S. With 18 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 2Ss, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Be?. 
T. W. Wbbb, M.A. P.R.A.8. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 74. Gd, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
BOBEBT Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.B.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. Svo. 24f. 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions^ 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Eoyal Institution of 
Great Britain in 1874. By Walter Ko£L Hartley, F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at King's College, London. With 66 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s, 

NAUTICAL STJBVEYINO, an IKTBODUCTION to the FBAGTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. E. Laughton, M.A. Small Svo. U, 

BOVFS LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Soorr, M.A. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S 6ENEBAL DICTIONABT of 6E06BAFET, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1 vol. Svo. INearly ready. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN 6E0GBAPHT. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. Butleb, MJL 
Imperial Svo. bound, price 5^. or imperial 4to. 6s. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN OEOGBAPHY. By 

the Rev. Georgb Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool CoU^e ; Editor of * The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' iJn preparation. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOeBAPHT Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. Gboboi 
Butlbb, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College. [/n preparaikn, 

XAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of 6E06BAPHT, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Rerviaed Bditioo, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fop. 6s, oloth, or IQs, 6d, bound in calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and FHTSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Publio and Science Schools. 

The following Text- Books in this 8eries may now be had :— > 

Ain>BRSON'8 Strength of Materials, small 8yo. Zt, M, 

Abmsttbong's Oiganic Chemistry, Zs, M, 

Barry's Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxau'8 Metals, d«. 6d. 

OoODBvB's Elements of Mechanism, Z». M, 

Principles of Mechanics, S^. 6d, 

Gbiffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, S«. %d. Notes, 8«.6cl. 

Jbnkin's Electricity and Magnetism, Za, 6<l. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Za. 6d. 

Merbifibld'b Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Zs, 6d, Key, Zs* BcU 

Millrr's Inorganic Chemistry. Zs. 6d. 

Preece &, SiVE WRIGHT' 8 Telegraphy, 3*. 6d, 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, Zs, Gd, 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chiemical Analysis, 4s. Cd, 

Thorpe & Mum's Qualitative Analysis, Zs. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, Zs. 6d. 

*»* Other Text-Books in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

SLEXEirrABT TREATISE on FHTSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Oaxot's ^Uments de Physique by B. ATxnraoN, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lbs. 

ProbleniB and EzampleB in PhysicB, an Appendix to the Seventh and 
other Editions of Ganot's Elementary Treatise. 8vo. price 1^. 

NATUBAL FHILOSOPHT for GEKEBAL BEADEES and TOTTNO 

PEBSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulae 
expcessed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cours de 
P^sique and by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 3 Plates 
and 439 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

HXLKHOLTZ'S FOPTTLAB LECTTTBES on SCIENTIEIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff CoU^e. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndall. 8vo* with nnme- 
rona Woodcuts, price 12«. M. 

Oa tke SENSATIOKS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Heruann L. F. Helbiholtz, M.D. Professor of Physica 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. &;c. 8vo. price Z6s, 

The HISTOBT of HODEBN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's College and Bedford Collie, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The TBANSITIOK PEBIOD of HTTSICAL HISTOBT; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Boyal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. [/n the Spring, 

BOWD, By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.CL. F.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Becent Besearches on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Wooieats. 
Grown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 
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HEAT a MODE of HOTIOIT. By John Tyndaix, LL.D. B.CX. 
F.B.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Grown Svo. lOs, 6d, 

COKTBIBTTTIOirS to XOLECTTLAB PHTSICS in the DOMAIN of 

BADIANT HEAT.' By J. Ttkoall, LL.D. D.G.L. F.B.S. With 2 Plates and 
81 Woodcuts. Syo. 16s. 

BESEABCHES on BIAMAGNETISM and HAeNE-CBYSTALLIC 

AGTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetio Polarity. By J. Ttndall, 
M.D. D.G.L. F.B.S. With 6 plates hnd many Woodcuts. Syo. 14«. 

NOTES of a COUBSE of SEVEN LECTUBES on ELECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEORIES, dellYered at the Itoyal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
Sy John Ttndall, LL.D., D.G.L., F.B.S. Grown 8yo. U. sewed ; U, 6d, cloth. 

SIX LECTTTBES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.G.L. F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait, 
Phtte, and 59 Diagrams. Grown Svo. 7s, Gd. 

NOTES of a COTTBSE of NINE LECTUBES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.G.L. F.R.S. 
Chrown8YO. price 1«. sewed, or 1«. 6d. cloth. 

FBAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Third Editien, with a New Preface. Crown Svo. 10*. 6d. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISTTBE HOUBS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentifio Subjects, Natural Phenomma, &c. By R. A. Pboctob, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Grown 8yo. 7s. 6d, each. 

A TBEATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
FHBJEY Lloyd, D.D. D.G.L., Provost of Trinity Gollege, Dublin. Svo. 10*. 6d, 

ELEMENTABY TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. D.G.L. Provost of Trinilgr CoUege, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. price 10^. 6d. 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL EOBCES. By the Hon. Sir W. B. 
Grove, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Gourt of Common Pleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Gontributions to Science. Svo. price 15s. 

The COMPABATIYE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE. 

BRATE ANIMALS. By Riohard Owen, F.R.S. D.G.L. With 1,472 Woodcoits. 
3 vols. Svo. £3. Ids. 6d, 

PBINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Eev. S. Hatjohton, 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Goll. Dubl. M.D. Dubl. and D.GX. Ozon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. Svo. 2ls. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Bebnhabd Von Cotta. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawkence; with English, German, and French 
Synonymes. Post Svo. lis. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBNA- 

MENT8 of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Evanb, F.R.S. F.S jL. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. Svo. price 2S<. 

The NATIVE BACES of the PACIFIC STATES of NOBTH AMEBICA. 

By Hubert Howb Bancroft. Yol. I. Wild Tribes, their Manners and Cus- 
toms, with 6 Maps. Svo. 25s, Vol. II. Native Races of the Pacific, 26s. 
Tol. in. Myths and Languages, 25s. Yd. IV, Antiquities and Architectnxal 
Beaudas, with Map. Syo. 25s. Vol. Y. Aboriginal History and Migrations; 
Jmia. to the Entire Work, with 2 Maps. Svo. 2ds. 

»»* This Work may now be had complete in 5 Yolumes, price £6 6*. 
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EXCAYATI0N8 at tke KESSLEBLOCH near THATN6EN, 
SWITZEBLAND, a Cave of the Beindeer Period. By Conrad Mebk. Trans- 
lated by John Edward Lee, F.S.A. F.Q.S. Author of • Isca Silurum,* &c. With 
Sixteen Plates. Boyal Syo. Is, 6d. ' 

The 0BI6IK of CIYILISATIOir and the PBIMITIYE CGITBITIOH 

of ICAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John LubbooKs 
Bart. M.P. F.B.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodonts. 8vo. 18«. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creatnre 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the GoraL By the Bev. J. G-. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8yo. 14«. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Awtwinia, dassed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Bev. J. 
G-. Wood, M Jl. FX.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14«. 

INSECTS AT HOME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By tibe Bev. J. GF. Wood, M.A. FJL.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustratiims. 8vo. price 21«. 

INSECTS ABBOAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Str u cture, Habits, and Transformations. By J. CI-. Wood, M JL. FJL.S. FiinteS 
and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.' 8vo. fodce 21«. 

8TBAN0E DWELLINGS; a description of tlie Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes witiiont Hands.' 1^ the Bev. J. G. Wood, 
M JL. FX.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7<. 6<l. 

OUT of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Bev. J. Q. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7<. 6d. 

GAME PBESEBVEBS and BIBD FBESEBVEBS, or < Which are 
onr Friends ? ' By Georob Francis Morant, late Captain 12th Boyal Lancers 
& Major Cape Mounted Biflemen. Crown 8vo. inice 6«. 

A FAMILIAB HISTOBY of BIBDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.E.S. 
late Lord Bishop t&. Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fqp. 8<. 6d. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By Di. Geobob Habtwio. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 10«. 6d. 

The TBOPICAL WOBLD. By Dr. George Hartwio. With above 166 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

The STTBTEBBANEAN WOBLD. By Dr. Geoboe Habtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10<. 6(i. 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions of the Globe. By Dr. Qeorgb Habtwio. With 
8 Ohromozylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. G. Haetwig. New Edition, with 8 
Ohromozylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21«. 

XIBBY and SPENCFS INTBODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8vo. Ai. 

MAVKDEB'S TBEASUBT of NATTTBAL HISTOBY, or PopuLir 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
Wi^ above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. doth, or 10«. M, boimd ia oalf. 

MAirNDEB*S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASUBY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewrittes, with abore 1.000 
new ArticleB, by J. Y. Johnbon. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. cloth, or 10«. 6d. calf. 
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SBAKDE*S DICTIOKABT of SCIENCE, LITEBATTTSE, and ABT. 

Be-edlted by the Rev. GftOROK W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity OdUeg«, 
Oxford ; aadsted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literaiy Ajoqniie- 
ments. New Edition, revised. 8 vols, medium 8vo. 63«. 

SAITDBOOK of HABDY TBEES, 8HBTTBS, and HEBBACEOUS 

PLANTS, containin(( DeKriptions, Native Countries, &o. of a Selection of the 
Best Species in Cultiyation ; together with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular PositiouR, lie. By W. B. Hrmsuett. Based on 
DiiOAisinB and Naudin's Manuel de F Amateur des Jardins, and including the 364 
' Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

A OENEBAL SYSTEM of BOTAVT DESCBIPTIVE and AK ALYTICAL. 

I. Outlines of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology ; II. Descriptions and 
Illustrations of the Orders. By E. Lb Maout, and J. Decaisnb, Members of 
the Institute of France. Translated by Mrs. Hookbr. The Orders arranged 
after the Method followed in the UniTersities and Schools of Great Britain, its 
Colonies, America, and India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and 
other Additions, by J. D. Hooker, P.R.S. &c. Second Thousand, with 6,500 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8yo. price 31«. 6d, 

The TBEASTTBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Elingdom ; including a Olo^ary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Linduet, 
F.B.S. and T. Moobb, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. I2s, doth, or 21«. calf. 

The ELEMEKTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS, 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moore, FX.S. Fcp. 8to. with 154 Woo^ 
cuts, 2s. 6d. 

The BOSE AMATEUB'S GITIBE. By Thomas Eiyebs. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. is, 

LOUBOK'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; comprisiDg the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

EOBEST TBEES and WOODLAND SCENEBY, as described in Ancient 
and Modem Poets. By William Mbnzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 
and Parks, &c. With Twenty Chromo-lithographic Plates. Folio, price £5 5s. 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICTIONABY of CHEHISTBY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Hbnbt Watts, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Contrftmtorb 
Seven Volumes, medium 8yo. price £10. 16s, 6d, 

lUCMENTS Of CHEHISTBY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allbx 
IbLLEB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London, ^ew 
Edition. 9 vols. 8vo. Pabtt I. CHBiacAi. Phtsics, 16s. Part n. 
iNOBOANio Chbmistbt, 21s. Fabt HI. Oboanio Chbiqstby, New Editioa 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOB- 
OAKIO. By WiLUAic Cbookbs, F.B.S. ^th 22 Woodcuts. Grown Sro. 
inioe lis. Bd. 

A PBACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PBINTINft. 

By WiLUAx Cbookbs, F.B.B. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcuts. 8to. 42«, 
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OimiHES of PHTSIQLOOT, Haman and Comparative. By Xomf 
MamhatJi, F.B.C.& Sozgeon to tbe Univenity Ck>Ueg« Hospital. S Ttdt. 
crown 8to. with 123 Woodcati, 82«. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Fhysi- 
oloKrin its application to the Daily Wants of ICan and Animals, delivered to 
thewives and Chfldren of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. Bj GATBSBQni 
IL BUCKTON. New Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcocs, 2«. 



77ie Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A BICnOHAEY of ARTISTS of the EHaUSH SCHOOL : Painters, 
ScnlptCTs, Architects, Engravers, and Omamentists ; with Kotices of their Ltres 
and Works. 67 & BsoaBAvx. 8vo. 164. 

MOOBE*S ntlSH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Snper-royal 8vo. Zlt. Bd, 

LOBD MACAULAT'S LATS of AHCIEITT SOME. With 90 lUustra- 
tioDS on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabf. Fop. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaolay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the Ulostrationff (as above) rednced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s, 6d, 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. U. Studies 
from Katore. IIL Sonnets &c. Illastrated by 17 Btehings by W. B. Soorr 
(the Author) and L. Alma Tadbma. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 

HALF-HOTJE LECTUBES on the HISTOBT and PBACTICE of the 
FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W. B. Scott. Assistant Inspector in 
Art, Department of Scienoe and Art. Third Edition, with 50 Woodcnts. Crown 
8vo.8i.6d. 

The THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. PAITL, in LOEDOH 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Ouatmj 
to tbe Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By Wiluam 
LOKGMAS, F.A.S. With numerous lUustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

m PAIBTLAHD; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Dotlb. With a Poem by W. Alunoham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
**■ Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price Ifis. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illastrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early ICasters, chiefly of tbe Italian SchooL Crown 4to. 63«. doth, gilt top 
or £5 5<. el^antly bound in morocco. 



8ACBED and LEGEHDABT ABT. By Mrs. Jajcbson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Ktdifngs and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sis, 6d, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcnts. 1 voL square crown 8vo. 2U. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcnts. 1 voL square crown 8vo. 21s, 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precorsors. 
Oompleied by Lady Eastlakx. Revised Edition, with 81 Btchiogs and 
381 Woodcnts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42«. 
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The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILT'S ENCTCLOFJEBIA of ABCHITSCTTrBE, with above 1,600 
Bngravings on Wood. New Edition, xeyised and enlaiged by Wtatt 
Papwobth. 8to. 62s, 6d. 

BINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FXTBNITirBE, ITPHOLSTEET, 

and other Details. By Ghablbs L. Eastlakb, Architect* New Edftbm, 
with about 90 lUnstrations* Bqaare crown Svo. 14«. 

LATHES and TVBNIHG, Simple, Mechanical, and OmamentaL 

By W. Henbt NOMmcoTT. With about 240 Illustrations. Sro. 18«. 

INBTTSTBIAL CHEMISTBY; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in C!olleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmaan 
and Bugler's German Edition of Patbn's PrMs de Chimie JndustrielU, by Dr. 
J. D. Babry. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. [/n the preu, 

UBE'S BICTIOKABY of ABTS, HAKUEACTirEES, and MINES. 

Serenth Edition, rewritten and enlai^ed by Bobebt Hunt, F.B.S. assisted 1^ 
numerous Ck)ntributor8 eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar witii 
Manufactures. With abore 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 Tols. medium 8to. £5 6$, 

HAKDBOOX of PBACTICAL TELEOBAPHT. By B. S. Cuixxr 

Memb. Inst. O.B. Engineer-in-Chief of Tel^^^phs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo. price 16«. 

TELEGBAPHT. By W. H. Pbeece, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. Sivewright, M.A. Superintendent (Engineering Depart- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small Svo. with Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 

BAILWAY APPLIANCES; a Description of Details of Bailway 
Construction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Bailway Boiling Stock. By J. W. Barbt, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small Syo. with 207 Woodcuts, 2s, 6d. 

SHCTCLOPJEDIA of CIVIL ENOnHBEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 
aad Practical. By E. Cbest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.43«. 

OCCASIONAL PAPEBS on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING, GUNNEBY, and Naval Architecture. By Michabl Scott, 
Hemb. Inst. C.E. & of Inst. N.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 42«. 

NAVAL POWEBS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, and other Particulars. By John C. Paget. Svo. 
price lOs, Sd, cloth. 

TBSATISE on HILLS and HILLWOBK. By Sir W. FAmnAnur, 
Bart. F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts, 2 yoIb. Svo. 82i. 

USEFUL INPOBHATION for ENOINEEBS. By Sir W. Faibb4ibv, 
Bart. F.B.S. Beviaed Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols, crown Svo. price 31<. M. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUOHT IBON to Bnildii^ 
Pnrpoees. By Sir W. FAnmAiBK, Bart. F.B J3. Fourth Bditkm> enlaiged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. Svo. price 16«. 
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The THEOBY of STBAINS in GIBDEBS and similar Structures, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stonbt, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 5 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 86«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENOIITE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bournb, 
O.B. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s, 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railwajrs, and Agriculture. By the sanitf 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6<. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
a Ebt to the Gatediism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9<. 

BOITBNFS BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Qi, 

PBACTICAL TBEATISE on METALLUBGT, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Eerl's Metallurgy by W. Cbookes, F.R.S. &c. 
and B. B5hbio, Fh.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. price £4 19i. 

MITCHELUS MANUAL of PBACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
hyW, Gbookbs, FJl.a With 199 Woodcuts. Svo. Sis. 6d, 

LOITDON'S ENCTCL0P2DIA of AGBICTTLTTTBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, luid the Gulti* 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s, 

London's Eneyclopeedia of Gardening: comprisine; the Theory and 
Practice ci Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening* 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

BEMINISCENCES of PEN and MEBE. By J. M. Hbathcotb. 

With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Square crown Svo. price 2Ss. 



Religious and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAN LIFE, its COITBSE, its HINBBANCES, and its 
HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bi^by School. By the 
late Bev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Svo. 7s, 6d, 

CHBISTIAN LIPE, its HOPES, its PEABS, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Ohapel of Bugby SchooL By the late Bev. 
Thomas Arnold, I).D. Svo. Is, 6d, 

SEBMONS ehiefly on the INTEBPBETATION of 8CBIPTTTBE. 

By the late Bev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Svo. price 7s, 6d, 

8XEM0NS preached in the Chapel of Hngby School ; with an Address 
before Gonfirmation. By the late Bev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 9s, 9d, 

THESE ESSAYS on BELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theimu By John Stuart Mill. Sto. price lOt. 64. 

B3 
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IirTBODUCTIOir to the SCIEHCE of BELIGIOIT. Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institatlon ; with Two Essays on Vatae AxuUoglei and 
the Fhiloflophy of Mythology. By F. 3Cax IftJLLRB, M JL. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 

SUPEBNATTTSAL BELIGIGlf; an Inquiry mto the Bealitj of Divine 
Bevelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages of New Preface. 
2 Tols. 8vo. 24«. 

NOTES on the EABLIEB HEBBEW SCBIPTTTBES. By Sir G. B. 
AiBT, K.O.B. 8vo. price 6s. 

BELIOIOK and SCIENCE, their Relation s to each other at the Present 
Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Relieioas Beliefs. By Starlet T. Gibson, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen's Gollegn, Cambridge. Syo. 10s, 6d. 

The PBIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Eolation to the Chnrch 
of England. Dy the Bev. B. W. Saytlb, M.A. Sector of ShiUingford, Exeter; 
Author of * Truth of the Bible ' &c. Svo. price 7s, 

BTNONYHS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 

TIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Bev. B. B. Gibdlbstone, M.A. Syo. 16s. 

HISTOBT of the BEFOBMATION in ETTBOPE in the time of 

CALVIW. By the Rev. J. H. Merle D'AusiONft, D.D. Translated by W. L. B. 
Gates, Editor of t he * Dictionary of General Biography.' 6 vols. 8vo. price 
£4.1Qs. Vols. YII. and YIII. completing the work, are preparing for pubUciUioD. 

An INTBODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHITBCH of 

ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. T. P. 
BOULTBEE, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 6s, 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop ci. Winchester. New Edit. 8vo. IBs. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Key. W. J. 
CONTBEARE, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. S. HowsON, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

Library EnmoN, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42«. 

IiTTERMEDiATB EDITION, with a Solection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. 2ls. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1vol. crown Svo. price 9s. 

COMMENTARIES. By the Eev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. Rector of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Grown Svo. 

Epistle to the Bomans, price 35. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is. 6d. 
St. John's Oospel, lOs. 6d. 

A CBITICAL and OBAMMATICAL COMMENTABT on ST. PAVL'S 

Epistles. By G. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloncest^ and Bristol. Svo. 

Oalatians, Fourth Edition, Ss. 6d. 
^ Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 85. 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOs. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6<^. 
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HISTOBICAL LECTUBES on the LIFE of OTTB LOBD. By 

0. J* Bluoott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Fifth Bdltdon. 8yo. 12«. 

EYIDENCE of the TBUTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGION derived 
Ikom the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albxandbr Keith, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8to. 12«. 6d, ; 39th Bdition, in post 8yo. 6«. 

HIBTOBY of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Uniy. of 
Oiittingen. Translated by J. B. Gabpbnteb, M.A., with a Preface by Busbbll 
ICAR-nxBAU, M.A. 6 vols. Sro. 63s. 

The AKTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. ByHsiNBiCH Ewald, late Professor 
of the UnlTersity of G'dttingen. Translated from the German by Hjbnry Shasn 
SoiJLY, MJL. 8ro. price 12s, 6d, 

The TBEASTTBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Bvents, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Bey. J. Aybb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s, cloth, or 10^. Bd, neatly bound in calf. 

LEGTUBES on the PENTATEirCH and the HOABITE STONE. 
By the Bight Bey. J. W. Colbnso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Syo. 12s, 

The PEBTATETTCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLY EXAMINED. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Golbnso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Grown 8yo. 6s, 

An IBTBODTTCTIOK to the STUDY of the BEW TESTAMENT, 
Gritical, Bxegetical, and Theological. By the Bey. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
2 vols. 8yo. price 30s, 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 
Grown 8yo. price 2s. Qd, 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of ' Amy Herbert,' &c. 
New Edition, reyised. Fcp. 8yo, price 3s. 6d, 

The DOCTBINE and PBACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHUBCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Bey. W. E. Jslp, B.D. sometime Censor of Ch. Ch.; Author 
of * Quousque ' &c. 8yo. price 7s, 6d. 

PBEPABATION for the HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jbrbuy Taylor. By Miss Sewell. 82mo. 3s, 

LYBA GEBMANICA) Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
G. WiKKWOBTH. Fcp. 8yo. price 5s. 

SPIBITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Monssll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. 8yo. 6s, 
18mo. 2s, 

EHDEAYOUBS after the CHBISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bey. J. MABTDnsAU, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully reyised. Grown 8yo. 7s, 6d, 

HYMNS of PBAISE and PBAYEB, collected and edited by the Bey. 
J. Mabxenbau, LLJ). Grown 8yo. 4s. 6d, 32mo. Is, 6d, 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. &own 8yo. 7s, 6d, 

The SECOND DEATH and the BESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Andrew Jukes. Fourth Edition. Grown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

WHATELY'S INTBODUCTOBY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 
Evidences. 18mo. 6d, 
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BISHOP JEBSIIT TAYL0B*8 XHTIBS WOBXS. With Life by 
Bishop Hebxb. Bevised and oorteoted by the Ber. C. P. Bdbt. Complete in 
Ten Yolames, 8vo. cloth, price £5. 6s, 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a KarratiTe 

of Two Yean' Besidenoe in the Eastern HimalaTas, and Two Months' Tour 
into the Interior, towards Kinchinjnnga and Mount Ererest. By a Lady 
PiONKEB. With Illustrations from Orighial Drawlnjirs made on the sp<^ \xy tiw 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 

TYBOL and the TTBOLESE ; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in their Social, Sporting:, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baillib Grohmax. With numerous niustrationB from Skotchos by the Author. 
Crown 8to. U«. 

<The PBOSTT CAXTCASUS;' An Account of a Walk through Fart of 
the Bange, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. GFrotk. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whjnnper, from Photographs 
taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown 8vo. price 15«. 

A JOUBNEY of 1,000 MILES through EGYPT and NTTBIA to the 

SECOND CATARACT of the lOLE. By Amelia B. Edwards. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Map, Flans, EacsimHee, itc 
Imperial Svo. [/n the AtUumn. 

OYER the SEA and FAB AWAY; being a Narrative of a Eamble 
round the World. By Thomas Woodrinb Hinchltff, M. A. F.B.CS. President 
of the Alpine Club, Author of ' Summer Months among the Alps.' 1 vol. 
medium Svo. with numerous Illustrations. [/» the press, 

THBOUGH BOSNIA and the HEBZEGOVINA on FOOT dnrinir the 

INSUBRECTION, August and September 1875 ; with a Glimpse at the Slavonic 
Borderlands of Turkey. By Arthur J. EvA^'S, B.A. F.S.A. Post 8to. with 
Map and numerous DlcKcrations. {In the press. 

DISCOVEBIES at EPHESUS, including the Site and Eemains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 1 vol. Imperial Svo. copiously 
illustrated. [In (he press, 

HEMOBIALS of the DISCOVEBY and EABLY SETTLEMENT of 

the BERMUDAS or SOMEBS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-General J. H. 
Lefrot, R.A. C.B. F.B.S. Hon. Member New York Historical Society, &c. 
Governor of the Bermudas. Svo. with Map. [In thepreu. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By Douglas W. Fbbshfielo, Editor of <The 
Alpine Journal.' Square crown Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, inrice 16s, 

HEBE and THEBE in the ALPS. Bj the Hon. Fsedbbica Plttkket. 
With Yignette Title. Post Svo. 6<. ««!. 

EIGHT YEABS in CEYLON. Bj Sir Sauuel W. Bakeb, M.A. 
F.B.G.S. New Edition, with Illnstrations engraved on Wood, by G-. Peacsoa. 
Crown Svo. Is, %d. 
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TWO TEABS IN FUI, a Descriptiye Narratire of a Residence in the 
Fijian Gronp of Islands; with some Account of the Fortones of Foreign 
Settlen and CJolonists up to the Time of tiie British Annexation. By LmoN 
FOBBSS, M.D. L.B.C.P. F.B.G.S. late Medical Officer to the German dontolate^ 
Apia, Nayigator Islands. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

The BIFLE and tho HOUND in CETLON. Bj Sir Samubl W. 
Bajokb, M.A. F.B.O.8. New Edition, with Illustrations engiaTed on Wood bj 
O. Pearson. Crown 8yo. 7s. M, 

MEETING the STTET ; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China. Japan, and California. By Wiixum Simpson, F.B.O.S. With 48 Hefio- 
types and Wood Engrayings from Drawings by the Author. Medium Syo. Hi, 

UNTBODDEN PEAKS and TTNFBEaTTENTED VALLEYS ; a Mid- 

sunmer Bamble among the Dolomites. By Amgr-TA B. Bdwabds. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 31«. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia» 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. ODuBBRT and O. C. Chubchill, F3.G-.S* 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 2lt, 

The YALLETS of TIBOL; their Traditions and Customs, and how 
to Visit them. By Miss R. H. BnsK, Author of * The Folk.Lore of Borne,' &c. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZEBLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countriei, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
0. NiOBOLS, F.8.A. F.B.O.8. In Four Sheets, price 42s. or mounted in a case, 
62s. 6d, Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s. or mounted in a case, 16s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLAN£I, from an Actual Surrey in 
1869-1864. By Adams-Bbillt, F.B-O.S. M.A.C. Published under the Au- 
thority ci the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout dbrawing- 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s, 6d. 

HOW to SEE NOBWAY. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 6 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8ro. prioe 6s. 

GUIDE to the PYBENEES, for the nee of Mountaineers. By 
Chablbb Packb. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.E.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8vo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Mape 
and lUnsfcrations :— I. Western Alps. 6s. 6d. II. Central Alps, 7s. M, in. 
Basiem Alps, 10s, 6<f. Or in Ten Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, ani on the Gtoology 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Ouide 
may be had vrith this Imtboduction prefixed, price Is. extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Chfldrea. By the Bight Hon. E. M. Knatcbbull-Hdobssbn, M.P. With Nine 
ninstrations from Original Designs by B. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Crown 8vo. price Ss. 

WHI8PEBS from PAIBYLAND. By the Eight Hon. E. H. Kvatch- 
BULL-HuaBSSXV, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engxavedi 
on Wood by Q. Pearson. Crown 8to. price ds. 
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The FOLK-LOBE of HOME, collected by Woid of Motiih from the 
People. By liin R. H. Busk, Author of * Fatrafias,' &c. Orown Sro. lit. 6d. 

JTOTELS and TALES. 6j the Bight Hon. B. Dissasli, M.P. 
Cabinet Bditioii, compile in Ten Yoliimes»erown 8to. price £3. 



LOTSAIR,<«. 
OOKZNGSBT, (b. 

TiVOBKD, <U. 

YwmiAt^t. 



HornnrrrA TKMriM^Bt, 
OONTABDn FumiNO, ^. U, 
Alrot, Iziox, Ibc. 9t. 
The Young Ddkb, ftc. 6«. 
YlYIAK Obkt 6«. 



The HODEBV NOYELISTS UBBABY. Each Work, in crown 8yo. 
oomplete in a Sin^^ Yolume : — 

ATHXBsroNB Pbiobt, 2s, boarde ; ti. M, doth. 
ICahemoisbllb Mori, 3«. boards ; 2s. M. cloth. 
]CKLTXi2Jt*8 Gladiators, 2s boards ; 2s, M. cloth. 

" Good fob Nothino, 2s, boards ; 2s, M, doth. 

HouiBT HousB, 2s, boards ; 2s, M, doth. 

— — - INTBRPBBTER, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, doth. 
— — Eatb Coventry, 2s, boards ; 2s, M, doth. 
■' QnsKN's Maries, 2s, boards ; 2s, Bd, cloth. 

DiaBY Gband, 2*. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

— — General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, doth. 
Tboulopi^s Warden, Is, Bd, boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Babchestteb Towers, 2s, boards ; 2s, Bd, cloth. 

Bbamley-Moorb's Eix Sisters qf the Yallets, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, doth, 
^e Burgomaster's Fajolt, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd. cloth. 

EusA, a Tale ef the Tyrolean Alns. Translated from the Gorman of Mme. Yon 
Hillem by Lady Wallace. 2«. Doards ; 2s, Bd. cloth. 

CABIHET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sbwell*:— 



AxT Herbert, 2s, Bd, 

Gertrude, 2s. Bd, 

The Barl's Daughter, 2s. Bd, 

BXPERIENCE O/LlFE, 2s, Bd, 

Gucvb Hall, 2s, Bd, 



Ivors, 2s. Bd, 

Katharine Ashton, 2s, Bd. 
Margaret Percival, St, Bd, 
Lanbtox Parsonage, Zs, Bd, 
Ursula, 8«. Bd, 



BECKEB'S OALLTTS ; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, Bd, 

BECXEB'S CHj^ICLES: a Tale illustrative of Priyate Life among the 
Anoient Greeks : with Notes and Excnrsnses. New Edition. Poet 8to. 7s, Bd, 



Poetry and The Drama. 



POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnet^ &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L. Alma 
Tadema and William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. price I5s, 

MOOBE'S lEISH MELODIES, MacUse*s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal Svo. Zls, Bd, 
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The LONBOir SEBIES of FBEKCH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
Cassal, LL.D. T. Karciier, LL.B. and LfioxcB SnfeYENARD. In conzse of 
publication, in fcp. Hyo. volnmes. The following Plays, in Uie Division of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready,: — 

CORKKILLB'S LE CID, Is. 64, 

Voltaire's Zaire, U. dd. 

Lamartine's Toussaint Louvebture (doable yoliunc), U, 6i^ 

BALLADS and LTKICS of OLD FBANCE; with other R>elh8. B/ 
A. Lavo, M.A. Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8yo. 6*, 

SODTEETS POETICAL WOBES, with the Author*8 last CorrectionB 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8to. with Portrait and Vignette, 14<. 

LATS of ANCIENT SOME ; with IVBY and the ABKADA. By the 
Bight Hon. Lord Kacaulat. 16mo. Zs, 6d, 

LOBD XAGAULAT^S LATS of ANCIENT BOXE. With 90 lUustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G-. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Kiniatnre Edition of Lord Xacanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the lUnstrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. IQt, 6d, 

The JENEID of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By Johk 
CoNiNOTON, M.A. New Edition. Grown 8vo. 9*, 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal 'References and 
Bngllsh Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonqb, M.A. 8vo. 21«. 

The LTCIDA8 and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of HILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Reprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jseram, M JL. Crown 8yo. 2<. 6d. 

BOWDLEB*S FAMILY SHAX8PEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8yo. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, price lU, Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustratioms, 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price 21«. 

POEHS. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 10«. 

Fmsrr Sbboes, containing * Dividxd,' * The Stab's Monumkkt,* ftc Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5*, 
Sbcond Series, * A Stort of Doom,' * Gladys and her Island/ &c. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 6«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. First Srbibs, with nearly 100 lUvtrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dabdel Brothen. Fcp. 4to. 31«. 



Rural Sports^ &c. 

DOWN the BOAD ; Or, Heminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. BiBCH BKTNARD80N. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

ANNALS of the BOAD. being a History of Coaching from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By Captain Malst. %'ith Practical Hints on Driving 
and all Coaching matters, by Nihrod, reprinted from the Sporting Maf/axiM by 
permission of the Proprietors. 1 toI. medium Svo. with Coloured Plates, uni- 
form with Mr. Birch Beynardaon's < Down the Boad.' [On Map 1. 
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SHCTCLOPJEDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, JEisto- 
rical, Practioal, and DoscilptiTe, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Baciiig, 
and all other Boral and Athletic Sporta and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaihs. 
With aboye 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Leboh). 8to. 21«. 

The FLT-FI8H£B'8 EKTOMOLOGT. Bj Au-bbd Eonauds. Witk 
coloured Bepreeentations of the Natural and Artificial InseoL Sixth Edition, 
with SO coloured Plates. 8to. lis. 

A BOOK on AHOLIKO ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in erery branch. By Frakgxs Frahczb. New Bdition, with Portrait and IS 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8yo. Ut, 

WILCOGK8*8 8EA.FI8HEBMAK ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 870. 12<. 6d. 

E0B8E8 and 8TABLE8. By Colonel F. Fitzwtgram, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, contaiiiing rery numerous 
Figures engrayed on Wood. Syo, 10«. 6d, 

The H0B8FS FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUND. By W. 

MZLBS, Esq. Ninth Bdition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8yo. 12s, 6d, 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on H0B8E-8H0EING. By W. Milbs, Esq. 
Sixth Edition. Post 87o. with Illustrations, 2«. $tU 

8TABLE8 and 8TABLE.FITTING8. By W. ^jjbs, Esq. Imp. 8ro. 
with 18 Plates, 16s, 

BEMABK8 on H0B8E8' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W. 
ICnJU, Esq. Post 8yo. Is. 64. 

The H0B8E: with a Treatise on Draught. By Wiixiam Tovatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8yo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. 9d. 

Tho BOO, By William Youatt. 8vo. with numerous "Woodcuts, 6a. 

The BOG in HEALTH and BI8EA8E. By Stonbhbngr. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 7«. id. 

The OBETHOUNB. By Stonehenoe. Revised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. Us, 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Tifeatment : with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobson. Crown 8vo. with Illustzations, 7s. 9d, 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBT and PBAGTIGE of BANNING. By H. D. Maclbod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised. (In Two 
Yolumes.) Vol. I. 8vo. price 12*. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Hbnby DtrmnKa Macleod, 
Esq. M.A. of Trinity College. Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Crown 8vo. price Is, id. 
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The LOHDOir 8ESIE8 of FBENGH CLASSICS. Edited bj Ch. 
Gassai^ LL.D. T. Karcher, LL.B. and L^oxcb Sti&venabd. In course of 
publication, in fcp. Hyo. yolumeB. The following Plays, in the Division of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready^ — 

CORNEILLE'S LE CID, 1«. 64, 

Voltaire's Zaire, 1*. fid. 

Lamartine's Toussaint Louverture (double yolumc), V. 6i., 

BALLADS and LTBICS of OLD FSANCE; with other Bbelhs. Bf 
▲. Laho, M.A. Late fellow of Merton Collie, Oxford. Square fcp. 8yo. lis, 

SOTITHETS POETICAL WOSKS, with the Author*8 last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Mediom Syo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14i. 

LAYS of AHCIENT SOME ; with lYBT and the ABMADA. By the 
Bight Hon. Lord Macaulat. 16mo. 3», Bd. 

LOBD MACAULAT'S LATS of AHCIEKT SOME. With 90 lUustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by Q-. Scuarf. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the Blnstrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lOt, 6d, 

The JEKEID of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By JoHir 
CoNiNOTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8to. 9$, 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 
BngUflh Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yongb, M.A. 8vo. 21«. 

The LTCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMOKIS of UILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. 8. Jbrram, M JL Crown Svo. 2s, dd, 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHAKSPEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Kedium 8vo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustratioks, 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 21s, 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price .10«. 

FmsT Series, contaming * Divided,' * The Star's Monument,' &c. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 
Second Series, * A Stort of Doom,* * Gladys and her Island,' &c. Fifth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 6i. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst SBBiES,with nearly 100 BlnBtrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2ls, 



Rural Sports, &c. 

DOWK the BOAD ; Or, Eeminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Retnardson. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. 21s, 

AKKALS of the BOAD. being a History of Coaching from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By Captain Malet. With Practical Hints on Driving 
and all Coaching matters, by Nimrod, reprinted from the Sporting Magazine by 
permission of the Proprietors. 1 vol. medium Svo. with Coloured Plates, uni- 
form with Mr. Birch Beynardson's * Down the Boad.* [On May 1. 
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SECOKD SEBIXS of fhe STEPPING-STOKE to XKOWLEDGE: 

ContAining upwards of 800 Qoestioiui and Answeni on HiicellaneoaB SabjectB 
not contained in the First Sbbxbs. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPIHG-STOirE to GEOGBAPHT: Containing seyonLl 
Hnndxed Qnestioni and Answers on Geograjdiioal Snl^ects. ISmo. It, 

The STEPPING-STOKE to ENGLISH HISTOBT; Questions and 
Answan on the History of Bngland. ISmo. It, 

The STEPPIKG-STONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-8T0NE to BIOGBAPHT; Questions and Answers 
•n tbe Liyes of Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to IBI8H HISTOBT: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. ISmo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to FBENCH HISTOBT : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Franoe. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to BOMAN HISTOBT: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Rome. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to GBECIAN HISTOBT: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. ISmo.- It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GBAMMAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. It. 

The STEPPING-STONE to FBENCH PBONUNGIATION and GON- 

YEBSATION : Oontaining seyeral Hundred Questions and Answers. ISmo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTBONOUT: Containing several 
Hundred ^miliar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Strilar 
Systems. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music. ISmo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATUBAL HISTOBY: Yebtebratb or 
Back-boksd Andcauu Part I, Mammalia ; Part II. Birdt, Eq^tilet, and 
FWut, 18mo. It, each Part. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ABCHITECTUBE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
Earliest Times. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. It, 
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A0TOV*B Modflrn Coolcerj m..m.m.m.~. 17 
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Black's Treatise on Brewing V 
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